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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


"  There  is  a  land  where  flowers  never  die, 
Where  spring  returns  in  every  morning-sky." 

A  FEW  years  after  the  railways  of  southern 
Austria  had  reached  Trieste,   the  sunny 
side  of  the  Alps  was  covered  with  hotels,  and 


CENTRAL  AMEKICAN  FARM. 

the  watering-places  of  the  northern  highlands 
were  almost  abandoned  by  tourists  who  want- 
ed to  take  a  look  at  the  wonderland  of  the 
Adriatic  coast-regions. 

The  pleasure  resorts  of  the  northern  Pacific 
may  share  that  experience  if  the  proposed 
Pan-American  railway  should  ever  be  com- 
pleted to  the  paradise  of  the  Isthmus  States. 


Between  Yucatan  and  Panama  there  are  re- 
gions where  the  climate  is  that  of  perpetual 
spring,  and  where  the  necessities  of  life  can 
be  procured  with  less  labor  than  in  perhaps 
any  other  part  of  our  latter-day  world. 

But  Central  America  has  still  other  claims 
to  the  distinction  of  an  international  park. 
It  is  the  Eden  of 
naturalists,  and  its 
scenery  rivals  that  of 
the  mediterranean 
coast-lands.  On  a 
total  area  of  180,000 
square  miles, — or 
considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  State 
of  Texas, — the  five 
isthmus  republics 
(Guatemala,  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Costa  Rica)  combine  every 
variety  of  topographical  features:  grand 
mountain-ranges,  isolated  peaks,  lofty  plat- 
eaus, garden-like  terrace-lands,  sandy  plains, 
densely  wooded  coast-regions,  rivers  rivaling 
the  giant  streams  of  the  South  American 
tropics  and  numerous  lakes,  from  the  small 
highland  tarns  of  Guatemala,  to  the  inland 
seas  of  the  Nicaragua  Valley.  The  forests  are 
haunted  by  over  a  hundred  different  species 
of  mammals,  including  the  ape-like  spider- 
monkey  and  the  American  lion,  by  more 
than  four  hundred  species  of  birds,  and  at 
least  two  hundred  kinds  of  reptiles. 
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The  Englishman  who  made  ten  different 
trips  to  Naples  in  the  vain  hope  of  witness- 
ing an  enption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  could 
have  gratified  his  desire  without  much  loss  of 
time  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  Nicaragua  or 
Salvador,  where  one  or  the  other  of  half  a 
hundred  active  craters  can  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  treat  sight-seers  to  a  pyrotechnic 
exhibition.  American  archaeologists,  too, 
have  achieved  their  best 
treasure-troves  in  the 
Isthmus  countries. 
Copan  and  Palenque 
are  the  American  Baby- 
Ions  and  Ninevehs,  and 
the  islands  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  alone  could 
furnish  sculptured  cur- 
iosities enough  to  stock 
a  dozen  museums. 

Under  the  awning  of 
a  slow-going   West-In- 
dian    steamer    I    once 
whiled   away    a   whole 
afternoon  in  day-dream- 
ing   about    a    plan    of 
getting    the    best 
of    earthly    exist- 
ence   by    passing 
every    season     of 
the  year  in  a  dif- 
ferent country  : 
winter  in  Spanish 
America,  spring 
in     the    southern 
Alleghanies,    and 
midsummer  in  the 
Adirondacks      or 
the  White  Moun- 
tains.     Travelers 
inclined     to     try 
that  plan  ought  to  make  their  winter  head- 
quarters  the  tablelands  of   southern   Guate- 
mala.     In  the  departments  of  Mita  and  San 
Marcos  there  are  plateaus  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  three  winter  months  varies  from 
60°   to   95°  Fahrenheit,   with  an  average  of 
en  hours  of  sunshine  to  every   twelve  day- 
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light  hours.  The  blizzards  of  our  North- 
western plains  travel  very  far  south.  In 
Matamoros,  Mexico,  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  blinding  snowstorm  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours,  but  in  Guatemala  those  visitors  from 
the   frost-lands  arrive  only   in    the    form   of 


bracing 
breezes,  re- 
sembling 
the     cool 
"  waves  " 
which    now 
and   then 
temper    the 
summer 
heat  of  the 
New     Eng- 
land States. 
Winter- 
bli  gh  ted 
vegetation 
is   never 
seen  south 
of    the 
Isthmus  of  Tehwautepec. 

In  the  two  weeks  after 
New  Year,  the  'coolest  half- 
month  of  the  year,  botanists 
can  gather  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent flowers  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Guatemala  sierras,  and 
lady  tourists  may  witness  the 
consequence  of  the  Paris 
hat-feather  mania  in  the 
activity  of  Indian  special- 
ists, who  capture  bagfuls 
of  humming-birds  by 
means  of  a  common  butterfly-catcher, — a  net 
of  mosquito-bar  gauze  attached  to  a  ring  with 
a  long  handle.  Residents  of  the  larger  towns 
would  hardly  notice  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit-market : 
the  same  abundance  of  vegetables  and  berries, 
the  same  fan-venders,   the  same  bare-footed 
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and  bare-armed  squaws,  with  their  cargoes  of 
tropical  miscellanies. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Guatemala  could 
boast  of  quite  an  attractive  capital,  Guatemala 
la  Antigua,  as  is  it  now  called,  a  town  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  New 
World,  but  in  perilous  proximity  to  a  lava- 
seamed  mountain-mass  crowned  by  two  active 
volcanos.  Three  times  the  town  was  dam- 
aged by  fierce  eruptions,  and  was  so  nearly 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1773  that  the 
government  removed  the  chief  offices  to  a 
village  twenty-five  miles  further  east,  and  at 
last  peremptorily 
ordered  the  old 
city  to  be 
aban- 


GUATK.MALA  LA  ANTIGUA. 

doned.  The  metropolitan  village  has  since 
grown  into  something  like  a  town,  and  from 
a  distance  its  citadel  and  new  cathedral  give 
it  a  rather  imposing  appearance  ;  but  after 
the  declaration  of  independence  many  of  the 
exiles  snapped  their  fingers  at  Spanish  gov- 
ernment edicts  and  returned  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  volcano  city,  where  earthquake  panics 
are  compensated  by  the  attraction  of  free 
building-material  and  hot  springs,  not  to 
mention  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
truck-farms. 


The  farms  are  rarely  fenced,  their  bound- 
aries being  marked  by  irrigation  ditches 
forming  a  square  about  a  more  or  less  well- 
tilled  field,  with  a  few  shade-trees  and  a 
thatched  cottage  in  the  center.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  these  ditches  orchards  often  form 
veritable  forests,  fringing  the  banks  of  little 
streams  where  Indian  washerwomen  can  be 
seen  pursuing  their  vocation  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion,  by  pounding  their  linen  on 
flat  stones  rubbed  to  the  smoothness  of  pol- 
ished marbel. 

Salvador,  too,  has  changed  the  site  of  its 

ancientcap- 
ital.      The 
old  city  was 
destroyed 
and   rebuilt 
so     often 
that  the  in- 
hab  i  t  a  n  t  s 
had  got  al- 
most  used 
to    earth- 
quakes,^— 
like  eels  to 
frying,— 
but  on   April   16,    1854,    more  than 
three  thousand  buildings  were   utter- 
ly demolished,  the  grand  cathedral, 
the    bishop's    palace,   the   aqueducts 
and    the    University    building    were 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  it  required  three 
"'~  weeks  to    remove    the  corpses  from 

the  hillocks  of  debris.  There  was 
no  resisting  such  arguments,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  a 
place  called  Cojutepeque  (pronouuced  Co- 
hootepek,)  in  a  rather  rocky  valley,  but  re- 
deemed by  the  neighborhood  of  a  fine  lake. 
Salvador  is  an  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural country  :  the  mines  are  neglected,  but 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  valleys  con- 
tinues to  reward  almost  any  kind  of  culture, 
and  there  are  many  well-to-do  planters,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  peons,  and  faring  sump- 
tuously, though  the  equipment  of  their  houses 
is  still  as  simple  as  in  the  old   colonial  days. 
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Honduras  rivals  in  area  any  part  of  our 
Ohio  Valley  States,  but  its  population  falls 
considerably  short  of  one  million,  owing  to 
the  large  extent  of  the  primitive  woodlands, 
where  hordes  of  more  than  half-wild  Indians 
still  roam  in  all  the  freedom  of  their  pagan 
forefathers.  Nominally  the  country  was  col- 
onized soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
but  the  independence  of  the  natives  was  pro- 
tected   by  a    lucky   circumstance ;    the  first 


ney  Smith,  no  "  nondescript  with  ten  feet 
and  eleven  wings  is  struggling  in  the  teacup, 
while  another  specimen  with  nine  eyes  in  its 
belly  is  hastening  over  the  bread  and  butter." 
Along  the  Pacific  slope  a  few  modern  towns 
have  sprung  up,  but  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  everywhere  rustic-antique,  an- 
cient looking  haciendas  and  small  hill-farms 
with  a  fringe  of  pita  plants. 

The  history  of  the  Old  World  makes   it 


Spanish  explorers  found  little  or  no  gold  and 
soon  pushed  further  south,  leaving  the  poor 
Indians  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  woodland 
peace.  Dye-wood  and  rubber-trees  still 
constitute  the  princjpal  wealth  of  these  for- 
ests, and  game  abounds ;  but  the  horrors  of 
tropical  insect  plagues  can  reconcile  tourists 
to  the  chill  climate  of  their  own  northland 
home,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.   Sid- 
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sadly  probable  that  the  climate  of  this  planet 
has  been  from  year  to  year  deteriorated  by  the 
destruction  of  forest-trees ;  but  the  severest 
critics  of  that  outrage  against  the  fertility  of 
our  Mother  Earth  would  be  inclined  to  make 
an  exception  in  cases  where  the  wild  vegeta- 
tion of  the  primeval  forests  has  been  replaced 
by  orchards  and  coffee  plantations.  A  vast 
park  of  blooming  cherry  trees  could  not  be 
prettier  than  some  of  the  Costa  Rica  coffee- 
farms  with  their   thousands  of  graceful  trees 
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and  shrubs,  all  loaded  with  fruits  or  flowers, 
and  in  summer  haunted  by  myriads  of  tropi- 
cal butterflies.  The  banana,  too,  is  in  that 
respect  an  almost  ideal  plant :  stately,  broad- 
leaved,  shady  enough  to  protect  the  soil  and 
its  cultivators  against  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun,  and  rewarding  culture  with  a  liberality 
exceeding  that  of  the  Irish  potato  forty-four 
times,  and  of  the  best  wheat  (according  to 
Humboldt's  estimate)  at  least  twenty-five 
times. 

In  Nicaragua  there  are  valleys  where  ban- 
ana culture  secures  the  natives  from  famine  at 
the  yearly  expense  of  ten  or  twelve  days  of 
light  labor;  and  at  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake,  where  fish  of  a  hundred  kind  can  be 
had  for  the  trouble  of  baiting  a  hook  with  a 
grasshopper,  the  Grecian  ideal  of  the  Satur- 
nian  Age  would  be  almost  realized  if  it  were 
not  for  land-speculators,  and  for  the  almost 
universal  vice  of, cigarette-smoking.  Everlast- 
ing revolutions,  too,  modify  the  beauty  of 
that  American  Arcadia;  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  generally  protected  by  the 
prestige  of  the  great  prototype  republic,  and 
even  in  the  capital  the  walls  of  the  United 
States  Consulate  afford  a  sanctuary  in  case  of 
street  riots.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands 
generally  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  these 
disturbances,  or  learn  their  result  only  by  an 
unimportant  change  of  administration  ;  and 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Managua  there  are  vil- 
las as  exempt  from  anarchic  troubles  as  any 
summer-lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

Still  it  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the 
Guatemala  patriots  who  wish  to  secure  the 
stability  of  social  and  political  institutions 
by  uniting  all  the  States  of  Central  America 
under  one  government,  or  at  least  in  a  close- 
ly allied  federation  of  republics.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  those  projects  will  yet  be  realized 
without  a  war  of  conquest,  and  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  completion  of  the  first 
practicable  isthmus-canal  will  decide  the 
question  of  the  hegemony,  or  permanent 
leadership,  in  favor  of  Nicaragua. 

Throughout     the    plantation    districts    of 


Central  America  the  principle  of  republican 
freedom  and  equality  is  strangely  burlesqued 
by  the  overbearing  habits  of  the  Spanish 
Creoles  in  their  treatment  of  the  copper-col- 
ored aborigines;  but,  like  the  Dutch  planters 
of  Java,  those  high-handed  hidalgos  have  the 
virtues  of  their  faults,  and  treat  white  for- 
eigners with  a  courtesy  and  a  chivalrous  hos- 
pitality found  hardly  anywhere  in  North 
America,  and   certainly  nowhere  in  modern 

Europe. 

Felix  L.  OswalJ,  M.  D. 
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HE  following  beautiful  and  true  senti- 
1  ments  are  from  the  pen  of  that  charming 
writer,  Frederica  Bremer,  whose  observations 
might  well  become  the  rules  of  life,  so  appro- 
priate are  they  to  many  of  its  phases: 

"  Deceive  not  one  another  in  small  things, 
nor  in  great.  One  little  single  lie  has  before 
now  disturbed  a  whole  married  life.  A  small 
cause  has  often  great  consequences.  Fold 
not  the  arms  together  and  sit  idle.  'Laziness 
is  the  devil's  cushion.'  Do  not  run  much 
from  home.  One's  own  health  is  of  more 
worth  than  gold.  Many  a  marriage,  my 
friends,  begins  like  the  rosy  morning,  then 
falls  away  like  a  snow  wreath.  And  why? 
Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  well 
pleasing  to  each  other  after  marriage  as  be- 
fore. Endeavor  always,  my  children,  to 
please  one  another.  Lavish  not  all  your  love 
on  to-day,  for  remember  that  marriage  has  its 
to-morrow  likewise,  and  its  day  after  to- 
morrow, too.  'Spare,  as  one  may  say,  fuel 
for  the  winter.'  Consider,  my  daughters, 
what  the  word  wife  expresses.  The  married 
woman  is  the  husband's  domestic  faith.  In 
her  hand  he  must  be  able  to  confide  house 
and  family;  be  able  to  trust  her  with  the  key 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  key  of  his  eating- 
room;  his  well-being  is  in  her  hand.  Think 
of  this!  And  you,  sons,  be  faithful  husbands 
and  good  fathers  of  families.  Act  so  that 
your  wives  shall  esteem  and  love  you." 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE  PROPHET 
JOSEPH   SMITH. 


THE  following  reminiscences  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  are  from  Sister 
Mercy  R.  Thompson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
joined  the  Church  as  early  as  May,  1836,  near 
Toronto,  Canada.  Sister  Thompson  was  born 
in  Honidon,  Bedsfordshire,  England,  June 
15,  1807. 

"My  first  introduction  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  was  in  May,  1837,  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  following,  I 
again  met  him  at  Brother  John  Gaylard's 
house  in  Kirtland,  where  a  small  company  of 
friends  had  gathered  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  my  marriage  to  Robert  B.  Thompson,  the 
Prophet  performing  the  ceremony. 

"  There  were  present  on  this  occasion 
several  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  with  their 
wives,  also  the  aged  Patriarch  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  wife — father  and  mother  of  the 
Prophet — and  also  my  brother  Joseph  Field- 
ing and  my  sister  Mary,  who  soon  afterward 
became  the  wife  of  Hyrum  Smith. 

"  After  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over  we 
listened  with  joy  and  profit  to  the  words  of 
instruction  and  counsel  which  fell  from  the 
inspired  lips  of  Joseph  Smith,  each  word  car- 
rying to  our  hearts  deeper  and  stranger  con- 
victions that  we  were  listening  to  a  mighty 
Prophet  of  God.  And  yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  ostentation  or  con- 
scious power  on  his  part ;  he  was  as  free  and 
sociable  as  though  we  had  all  been  his  own 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  members  of  one 
family.     He  was  as  unassuming  as  a  child. 

"In  February  1839,  while  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  with  four  other  brethren  were 
incarcerated  in  Liberty  jail,  1  accompanied 
my  sister  Mary  from  Far  West,  to  visit  them. 
It  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  describe 
my  feelings  when  we  were  admitted  into  the 
jail  by  the  keeper  and  the  door  was  locked 
behind  us.  We  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense 
of  horror  on  realizing  that  we  were  locked 
up  in  that  dark  and  dismal  den,  fit  only  for 
criminals  of  the  deepest  dye;  but  there  we 


beheld  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  the  man  chosen 
of  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
time  to  hold  the  keys  of  His  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  with  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  as 
God  should  direct,  confined  in  a  loathsome 
prison  for  no  other  cause  or  reason  than  that 
he  claimed  to  be  inspired  of  God  to  estab- 
lish His  church  among  men.  There  also  we 
found  his  noble  brother,  Hyrum,  who,  I 
believe  was  not  charged  with  any  other  crime 
than  that  of  being  a  friend  to  his  brother 
Joseph.  There  also  were  four  other  brethren 
whose  offenses  were  similar  to  that  of  Hyrum's. 
The  night  was  spent  in  fearful  forebodings, 
owing  to  a  false  rumor  having  gone  out  that 
the  prisoners  contemplated  making  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  which  greatly  enraged  the 
jailor  and  the  guards. 

"Under  these  circumstances  we  were  con- 
strained to  bid  adieu  to  the  Prophet  and  his 
brethren,  and  hasten  our  departure  from 
Liberty.  My  sister  was  in  very  delicate 
health,  having  with  her  her  babe  only  three 
month's  old,  whom  his  father  then  saw  for 
the  first  time. 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  the  Prophet  was  on 
his  arrival  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  after  his  almost 
miraculous  escape  from  Missouri,  with  his 
fellow-prisoners,  in  April,  1839.  Soon  after 
this,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Saints, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Missouri,  to 
settle  at  Commerce,  afterwards  Nauvoo,  where 
I  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Prophet  in  consequence  of  my  husband 
being  employed  as  his  secretary,  and  to  whom 
the  Prophet  became  very  much  attached,  so 
much  so  that  one  day  he  jocosely  said  to  me, 
"Sister  Thompson  you  must  not  feel  bad 
towards  me  for  keeping  your  husband  away 
from  you  so  much,  for  I  am  married  to  him;" 
they  truly  loved  each  other  with  fervent 
brotherly  affection. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Prophet  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  in  public,  in  do- 
mestic and  social  life  and  in  sacred  places. 

"  I  have  seen  him  as  if  carried  away  by 
the  power  of  God  beyond  all  mortal  concep- 
tion, when    speaking    to  the  Saints  in   thei' 
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public  gatherings ;  and  in  less  public  places 
I  have  heard  him  explaining  to  the  brethren 
and  sisters  the  glorious  principles  of  the 
gospel,  as  no  man  could,  except  by  prophetic 
power. 

"  I  have  seen  him  in  the  lyceum  and  heard 
him  reprove  the  brethren  for  giving  way  to 
too  much  excitement  and  warmth  in  debate, 
and  have  listened  to  his  clear  and  masterly 
explanations  of  deep  and  difficult  questions. 

"To  him  all  things  seemed  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  thus  he  could 
make  them  plain  to  others  as  no  other  man 
could  that  I  ever  heard. 

"  In  a  social  gathering  of  the  Saints  at  the 
Bowery  near  the  site  of  the  Temple,  I  saw 
him  rejoicing  with  the  people,  perfectly  soci- 
able and  without  reserve,  occasionally  utter- 
ing jokes  for  their  amusement  and  moving 
upon  the  same  plane  with  the  humblest  and 
poorest  of  his  friends  ;  to  him  there  were  no 
strangers  and  by  all  he  was  known  as  the 
Prophet  and  a  friend  of  humanity.  Still 
he  had  enemies,  and  they  were  always  bitter, 
who  wolf- like  toward  the  lamb,  hated  him 
not  so  much  as  they  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil  and  their  na- 
tures and  their  appetites  had  fallen  to  crave  for 
violence  and  delight  in  vengeance. 

"  I  saw  him  by  the  bed-side  of  Emma,  his 
wife,  in  sickness,  exhibiting  all  the  solicitude 
and  sympathy  possible  for  the  tenderest  of 
hearts  and  the  most  affectionate  of  natures  to 
feel.  And  by  the  death-bed  of  my  beloved 
companion,  I  saw  him  stand  in  sorrow,  re- 
luctantly submitting  to  the  decree  of  Provi- 
dence, while  the  tears  of  love  and  sympathy 
freely  flowed.  Joseph  took  charge  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  strictly  adhering  to  my 
husband's  wish  that  there  should  be  no  mil- 
itary or  other  display  at  his  burial  as  had 
been  but  a  short  time  before  on  the  occasion 
of  the  burial  of  Joseph's  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  both  having  been  officers  in  the  le- 
gion. 

"Don  Carlos  died  August  7th  1841, 
Joseph's  little  son,  Don  Carlos,  died  about 
August  i8th,  now,  Robert  B.  Thompson,  his 


faithful  secretary,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  so  that  Joseph  could  feel  the  import 
of  the  lines  of  Dr.  Young  addressed  to  death: 

"  Thy  shafts  flew  thrice  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain ; 
"'  Yea  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

"This  indeed  was  a  time  of  sorrow,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  tender  sympathy  and 
brotherly  kindness  he  ever  showed  toward  me 
and  my  fatherless  child.  When  riding  with 
him  and  his  wife  Emma  in  their  carriage  I 
have  known  him  to  alight  and  gather  prairie 
flowers  for  my  little  girl. 

"I  have  been  present  at  meetings  of  the 
Relief  Society  and  heard  him  give  directions 
and  counsels  to  the  sisters,  calculated  to 
inspire  them  to  efforts  which  would  lead  to 
celestial  glory  and  exaltation,  and  oh!  how 
my  heart  rejoiced ! 

"  I  was  present  at  a  prayer  meeting  held  in 
the  upper  room  of  the  brick-store  building, 
at  a  time  when  his  enemies  were  seeking  his 
life. 

"At  another  time — a  time  never  to  be  for- 
gotten-— I  was  present  at  a  meeting  when 
Joseph  knelt  down  with  the  small  congrega- 
tion surrounding  him,  when  every  sentence 
he  uttered  seemed  to  convey  to  my  mind,  and 
to  the  minds  of  others  present,  the  impression 
that  this  was  our  last  meeting  together — and 
so  it  was. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
forgotten  or  omitted  by  him,  at  that  time, 
which  pertained  either  to  himself  or  the 
Church  generally. 

"A  few  days  after  this  he  called  at  his 
brother  Hyrum's  to  take  leave  of  the  family 
previous  to  their  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River,  intending  to  go  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  seek  out,  if  possible,  a  place  of 
peace  and  safety  for  the  Saints.  His  parting 
words  to  my  sister  Mary,  as  she  wept  at  their 
going,  were  these: 

'Sister  Mary,  don't  feel  bad,  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  you,  and  He  will  deliver  us,  but 
I  do  not  know  how.'  The  two  brothers  then 
started  to  cross  the  river,  not  knowing 
whether  they  would  ever  see  their  homes 
again  or  not.      But  on  account  of  the  feel- 
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ings  expressed  by  some  of  the  brethren,  who 
should  have  been  their  truest  friends,  and  by 
their  urgent  request,  sent  after  them,  the 
brothers  returned  to  Nauvoo  the  following 
day.  Watching  from  a  chamber  window  I 
saw  them  being  rowed  in  a  skiff  across  the 
river,  until  they  landed,  and  walked  up  the 
river  bank  to  Hyrum's  house,  where  they 
both  entered,  Joseph  seating  himself,  while 
Hyrum  made  some  changes  in  his  clothing, 
when  they  both  went  on  to  the  Mansion. 

Although  i  did  not  know  that  the  brothers 
had  returned  home  to  be  taken  as  "lambs  to 
the  slaughter,"  my  feelings  were  indescriba- 
ble, and  the  very  air  seemed  burdened  with 
sorrowful  forebodings. 

The  awful  scene  at  Carthage  followed  in  a 
few  days,  and  here  all  men  must  draw  the 
veil,  for  until  all  the  truth  concerning  these 
good  men,  and  this  black  deed  of  their  mur- 
derous foes,  can  be  told  and  understood  the 
history  of  this  time  will  not  be  written.  But 
the  day  will  come  when  God  will  speak,  and 
the  Martyrs  and  their  history  shall  be  known. 
I  received  my  endowments  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  his  wife  Emma 
officiating  in  my  case,  and  in  his  instructions 
to  me  at  that  time  he  said : 

"This  will  bring  you  out  of  darkness  into 
marvelous  light." 


A  WIFE'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 


THE  best  and  tenderest  Christmas  story 
comes  to  us  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  just 
a  simple  story  ot  a  woman's  faith,  love  and 
devotion,  containing  only  an  old-time  moral 
which  the  world  rarely  pauses  to  read. 

Some  time  ago  Frank  B.  Aldrich  was  con- 
victed on  a  charge  of  swindling  and  sentenced 
to  eight  years'  imprisoment.  The  judge  and 
jury  pronounced  it  a  sure  case  of  fraud,  and 
such  it  really  seemed. 

But  Aldrich's  wife  had  firm  faith  in  his  in- 
nocence. He  was  sent  to  prison,  but  she  did 
not  lose  hope.  She  went  to  work  in  his  be- 
half, until  she  had  spent  28,ooo  in  the  effort 


to  prove  her  husband's  innocence,  which  she 
succeeded  in  doing  on  Christmas  Eve. 

It  was  discovered  that  another  man  who 
looked  like  Aldrich  had  done  the  swindling. 
This  man  was  captured  and  brought  to  justice, 
and  on  Christmas  morning  the  doors  of  the 
jail  were  thrown  open  and  Aldrich  was  set  at 
liberty. 

His  pardon  came  to  him  as  a  Christmas 
gift  from  a  faithful,  loving  wife,  and  a  merry 
Christmas  it  was  to  wife  and  husband.  What 
a  bright  and  tender  Christmas  story! 


BISMARCK'S   PRESENCE  OF   MIND. 


BISMARCK  and  a  friend  were  out  hunting 
one  day  and  this  friend  incautiously 
walked  off  into  a  morass  from  which  he  could 
not  extricate  himself.  Feeling  himself  grad- 
ually sinking,  the  unfortunate  fellow  called 
out  to  Bismarck:  "  For  heaven's  sake,  come  to 
my  help  or  I  shall  be  lost  in  this  quicksand." 
Bismarck  saw  that  the  danger  was  great,  but 
he  retained  his  presence  of  mind.  "No," 
cried  Bismarck,  "I  will  not  venture  into  the 
morass,  for  then  I  should  be  lost,  too.  It  is 
evident  your  end  is  inevitable;  therefore,  to 
relieve  you  from  the  cruel  agony  of  slow 
death  I  will  shoot  you." 

Therefore  Bismarck  coolly  levelled  his  rifle 
at  his  floundering  friend. 

"Keep  quiet."  cried  Bismarck;  "I  cannot 
take  correct  aim.  Remember  that  in  order 
to  put  you  at  once  out  of  misery  I  must  shoot 
you  through  the  head!" 

The  shocking  brutality  of  this  suggestion 
drove  all  fear  of  the  morass  out  of  the  friend's 
mind;  the  unlucky  chap  thought  only  of 
dodging  Bismarck's  bullet,  and  with  this  in 
mind  he  struggled  so  violently  that  finally,  by 
almost  superhuman  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  the  root  of  an  old  tree  and 
thereby  he  rescued  himself. 

"It  was  your  presence  of  mind  that  saved 
me,"  he  confessed  to  Bismarck;  "in  no  other 
way  could  my  extrication  from  the  quick- 
sands have  been  accomplished." 
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'THE  ANARCHIST  OUTBREAK." 


UNDER  the  above  heading  the  Christian 
Union  of  May  21st  publishes  an  article 
by  William  Clarke  of  London,  England,  in 
which  occurs  the  following : 

*  *  *  I  believe  the  anarchist  movement  is  serious 
enough  (or  will  be  before  long)  to  threaten  the  safety  of 
European  governments.  If  the  German  kaiser  were  a 
wiser  person  than  he  is,  he  would  at  once  legalize  trade- 
unions  throughout  Germany,  and  insist,  spite  of  all  the 
German  capitalists,  on  further  and  wider  industrial 
legislation.  If  the  Italian  government  were  wiser  than  it 
is,  it  would  cease  building  ships  and  armaments  out  of 
taxes  wrung  from  a  nearly  bankrupt  country,  and  set  the 
unemployed  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  to  make 
again  of  Calabria  a  granary  of  southern  Europe.  But  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  European 
governments  (I  do  not  say  the  French)  are  actually  en- 
couraging the  Anarchistic  movement  in  order  to  have 
the  excuse  for  drowning  the  whole  labor  movement  in 
blood.  This  is  a  serious  charge;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Europe  swarms  with  paid  government 
spies  and  agents  provocateurs.  I  remember  when  I  was 
at  the  Paris  Labor  Congress  in  1889,  being  told  by  two 
delegates  that  the  violent  Anarchists  in  the  gallery,  who 
had  to  be  forcibly  removed,  contained  among  them  paid 
spies  of  Bismarck.  The  fact  is  that  the  European  labor 
movement  has  now  grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  the  governments  must  either  peacefully  capitulate  or 
they  must  fight  it.  The  world  is  very  probably  about  to 
go  down  into  the  valley  of  decision,  and  upon  the  choice 
that  is  made  may  depend  the  character  of  the  twentieth 
century.  How  few  there  are  who  realize  how  momentous 
is  the  situation  ! 

The  foregoing  are  very  ominous  words. 
Yet  they  are  not  the  vaporings  of  a  gloomy 
pessimist;  but  the  warning  words  of  an  in- 
telligent man  who  has  made  a  calm  and 
careful  study  of  the  situation.  But  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  how  rapidly  sympathy  for  the 
anarchists  is  spreading,  even  among  people 
who  condemn  their  violent  and  destructive 
methods  for  promulgating  their  principles. 
Evidently  the  world  is  rapidly  nearing  the 
crisis  in  its  history  which  was  foretold  by 
Joseph  Smith  over  sixty  years  ago.  All  that 
is  now  taking  place,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  that  is  about  to  transpire,  was  almost  as 
plainly  set  forth  then  as  it  will  be  after  it  has 
occurred.  Yet  the  world  refuses  to  believe  or 
heed.  There  are  many  whose  eyes  are  open 
to  these  facts  today  and   who  say  that  it  re- 


quires no  prophet  to  foresee  the  inevitable 
culmination.  But  they  forget  that  they  did 
not,  the  world  did  not,  foresee  the  present 
state  of  affairs  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
and  that  today  there  are  millions  of  in- 
telligent people  who  laugh  at  these  ideas  and 
warnings  as  much  as  their  fathers  did  when 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates  first  pro- 
claimed them. 

But  is  there  any  remedy?  Warnings  are 
useless  unless  they  also  point  out  a  way  of 
escape.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
these  impending  calamities  can  be  prevented 
or  escaped.  The  first  is  by  a  universal  re- 
pentance and  turning  to  God  on  the  part  of 
rulers  and  their  people,  and  accepting  and 
obeying  the  gospel  message  He  has  sent  to  us 
in  this  day.  But  this  they  will  not  do.  The 
only  alternative  then  is  for  those  who  be- 
lieve this  message  to  leave,  so  fast  as 
practicable,  the  surroundings  and  conditions 
which  they  are  powerless  to  alter,  and  to 
gather  with  those  who  are  like-minded,  where 
they  can  establish  conditions  conducive  to 
peace  and  righteous  government.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  Lord  has  advised  His 
people  to  do.  Could  any  course  be  more  in 
accord  with  practical  common  sense? 

Can  any  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God  doubt  that  He  has  wisdom  to  direct  all 
the  affairs  of  our  little  world  and  to  solve  for 
us,  or  rather  to  tell  us  how  to  solve,  all  its 
perplexing  problems?  Or  that  if  all  Christian 
nations  with  their  rulers  and  ministers  would, 
like  the  Ninevites  of  old,  unite  in  seeking 
to  Him,  in  all  humility  and  sincerity,  for 
His  direction  in  this  crisis  of  their  affairs 
that  they  would  get  it?  The  positive 
promise  is  that  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom"  if 
he  will  ask  for  it  God  will  give  to  him 
liberally.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  what 
He  has  promised  to  do  for  any  man,  any  one 
man,  H..-  would  do  more  abundantly  for  all 
men,  or  for  the  leading  men  of  all  civilized 
nations,  when  asked  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  with  the  determination  to  follow  His 
counsel?  And  if  He  were  to  speak  to  the 
civil  and  religious  leaders  of  the  world  today, 
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could  He  point  out  any  better  or  easier  way 
than  that  which  He  has  already  done?  The 
only  way  to  be  saved  from  both  spiritual  and 
social  destruction  is  to  turn  to  Him  with  full 
purpose  of  heart;  to  forsake  all  evil;  to  put 
away  all  impurity  of  heart  and  life;  to  es- 
tablish righteousness  and  truth  and  justice  and 
mercy  in  the  earth  by  practically  loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to  make  all  human 
laws  and  institutions  conform  to  His  laws  and 
His  will.  It  is  useless  to  pray  to  Him  for 
deliverance  unless  we  are  ready  to  do  this. 
If  the  majority  of  mankind  were  thus  willing 
it  would  be  done. 

But  minorities — especially  when  compara- 
tively small  ones — cannot  control  societies 
and  nations.  So  that  the  only  way  for  them 
to  escape  is  to  gather  together  where  they  can 
form  a  new  body  politic  whose  laws  and  usages, 
whose  principles  and  practices  shall  be  based 
upon  righteousness  and  truth  as  made  known 
by  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man. 

;p.  H.  S. 


OVER  THE  DESERT  TO  THE 
COLORADO. 


[CONCLUDED  FROM   PAGE  384.] 

FOR  us,  the  day  had  scarce  begun  when 
twilight  fell ;  and,  as  the  shadows  of 
night  gathered  about  us  and  we  lay  down  to 
refreshing  sleep,  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
breeze,  the  vesper  song  of  birds,  the  silvery 
music  of  the  brook  made  sweet  harmony,  like 
to  one  of  Schumann's  minor  symphonies, 
and  lulled  us  to  forgetfulness. 

The  shout  that  greeted  a  new  day  brought 
four  distinct  echoes  from  the  surrounding 
cliffs.  There  was  no  time  for  idling.  A 
wash  in  the  cold  water,  breakfast  and  we 
were  at  work  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then 
the  horses  were  brought  up  and  we  retraced 
our  steps.  Where  the  last  sunlight  enters  the 
canyon  we  were  again  photographed.  The 
return  trip  was  uneventful.  We  did  not  go 
back  to  the  wagon.  Our  route  lay  to- 
ward    the    south     and     toward     the    wind- 


ing Glen  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  At 
noon  we  ate  a  hasty  lunch  by  a  little 
water  hole  in  the  sand.  Astragalus  was 
abundant  and  the  horses  nibbled  it  in 
preference  to  grass.  The  guide  feared  they 
would  all  become  "locoed,"  but  no  evil 
results  followed  their  unusual  'diet. 

On  and  on  !  The  face  of  nature  changed. 
Vegetation  disappeared  and  the  great,  gray, 
billowy  rocks,  that  stretched  away  on  every 
side,  made  desolation  even  more  desolate. 
Now  we  were  on  a  sandstone  pavement,  hot 
with  the  breath  of  an  angry  sun,  and  again 
beside  some  yawning  chasm.  To  the  north 
frowned  the  black  rift  that  marks  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan.  Before  us  was  Navajo 
mountain,  crowned  with  dazzling  white. 
Nearer  was  the  eastern  wall  of  the  mighty 
canyon.  Here  and  there,  in  chaotic  masses, 
were  boulders  and  pinnacles  and  crags  of 
fantastic  forms,  ragged,  jagged,  harsh,  cruel. 
They  cannot  be  pictured,  for  the  pall  of  the 
Infinite  rests  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  As 
Goethe  says : 

"  To  me  are  mountain  masses  grandly  dumb 

I  ask  not,  Whence  ?  and  ask  not,  Why  ?  they  come." 

At  length  we  round  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, along  which  our  course  has  laid  for  five 
days.  The  barrier  wall  is  passed  and  from  a 
level  platform  we  look  down,  down,  down 
upon  the  yellow  torrent — the  grandest  of 
American  views.  Far  away,  amid  the  aspen 
groves  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  where  a 
child  might  safely  wade  the  babbling  brooks, 
I  have  cast  the  feathery  fly  upon  the  waters 
where  the  Green  and  Grand  and  Gunnison 
have  their  birth.  I  have  sweltered  and 
sickened  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
that  low,  dreary,  fever-breeding  land  where 
the  mighty  flood  pours  its  tawny  freight  into 
the  southern  gulf.  From  a  score  of  vantage 
points  I  have  watched  its  moods  and  fancies, 
for  its  caprices  are  endless,  and  now,  as  I 
gaze  upon  it  in  the  mid-tide  of  its  glory,  I 
can  only  exclaim  :  "  Wonderful,  wonderful 
river!" 

How   long  we  might  have  looked  down. 
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awe-stricken  and  silent,  I  know  not.  The 
search  for  water  became  imperative.  The 
guide  had  not  found  it  where  he  expected 
and  without  it  we  could  not  camp.  Up 
Navajo  valley  we  turned,  close  to  the  Arizona 
line.  Suddenly  our  dog  appeared,  dripping 
wet.  Yes,  there  was  water,  away  down 
among  the  rocks  in  a  little  hole  that  the 
horses  could  not  reach.  But  the  captain 
crawled  down  and  filled  the  keg  for  our  own 
use.  The  guide  was  some  distance  ahead 
when,  to  our  surprise,  the  burro  left  the 
beaten  track  and  hurried  up  a  sandy  gulch, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  commenced  to  paw 
and  make  a  drinking  hole.  The  shovel  was 
brought  into  service  and  soon  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  precious  fluid  was  obtained. 
But  for  the  intuition  of  a  donkey  we  should 
have  been  in  hard  luck. 

A  shout  brought  back  the  guide.  The  pack 
was  soon  on  the  ground,  the  burro  tethered 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  "Music 
Hall,"  where  the  wind  is  said  to  sigh  lugu- 
briously through  secret  passages  that  connect 
two  small  caves.  We  failed  to  find  the 
hieroglyphics  that  had  been  reported.  There 
were  distinct  pictures,  but  they  were  of 
modern  origin,  probably  the  work  of  Navajoes. 
It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  camp  and  we 
did  not  enjoy  unbroken  rest. 

In  the  morning  the  horses  were  missing 
and  two  hours  were  wasted  in  hunting  them. 
We  returned  to  the  wagon  for  dinner,  after 
which  the  vehicle  was  cached  in  an  amphi- 
theater of  red  sandstone.  The  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  climbing,  and  at  dark  we 
reached  the  bench  where  the  guide's  flock 
was  grazing.  Here  we  relished  a  supper  of 
milk  and  mutton.  The  night  was  the  most 
disagreeable  of  the  trip.  The  wind  blew  a 
gale,  cutting  us  not  only  with  sand  but  with 
small  stones.  Our  rocky  bed  was  sufficiently 
uncomfortable,  and  three  times  did  the 
scientific  director  and  scribe  arise  to  hunt 
scattered  blankets. 

Morning  found  us  facing  a  steep  climb  of 
four  hundred  yards.  It  took  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  to  make  the  ascent.       Then  we 


rested  upon  the  mesa  that  extends  for  miles 
along  the  summit  of  Kaibabbitz?  It  was 
cold.  The  snow  had  just  melted.  All  day 
we  rode  over  the  magnificent  range,  viewing 
the  ruins  of  snow  houses  that  the  Moqui  are 
said  to  have  inhabited.  There  were  also 
small  circles  of  stone  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  Digging  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  in  the  center  of  these  we  invariably 
found  a  flat  rock  and  charcoal.  Occasionally 
a  bit  of  pottery  was  exhumed.  On  our  route 
we  passed  a  small  lake  where  a  number  of 
anatidos  were  swimming.  We  noted  a  mud- 
hen,  a  hell-diver,  and  several  teal  and  mal- 
lards. Our  camp  was  near  another  pond  and 
as  the  wind  continued  to  sport  with  our  feel- 
ings, we  made  our  beds  beneath  the  low 
spreading  boughs  of  a  pine  tree.  It  was  too 
cold  on  the  mesa  to  do  much  entomological 
or  botanical  work. 

On  the  following  morning  the  party 
divided.  The  scientific  director  and  the 
guide  went  to  explore  some  more  mines  while 
the  remainder  took  a  back  track  for  the  sheep 
camp.  The  latter  division  met  with  a  series 
of  delays,  losing  the  trail  several  times.  At 
the  steepest  part  of  the  precipitous  descent 
the  pack  turned  on  the  burro  and,  while  we 
were  repacking,  our  companions  caught  us. 

Dining  first,  the  director  and  the  scribe 
walked  down  the  hill  to  the  wagon,  stopping 
on  the  way  long  enough  to  take  a  picture  of 
the  natural  chimneys.  At  4  o'clock  the 
horses  were  harnessed  and  we  were  homeward 
bound.  The  scribe  rode  ahead  to  the  sheep 
camp  at  Sooner  gulch.  Building  a  fire  and 
taking  from  the  sheep-wagon  all  vessels  that 
would  hold  water,  he  invited  the  party  that 
drove  up  at  5  o'clock  to  take  a  wash.  This 
invitation  was  promptly  accepted.  The  dust 
of  days  was  removed  and  we  enjoyed  our  last 
supper  together. 

At  gray  dawn  we  were  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  the  horses  passing  our  beds.  For- 
tunately we  were  on  our  feet  in  an  instant, 
they  wanted  to  get  to  Escalante;  so  did  we 
and,  after  a  sharp  chase,  they  were  secured 
and  tied  to  the    wagon    wheels.       Breakfast 
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was  ready  at  6  o'clock  and  then  the  scribe 
bade  farewell  to  his  friends  and  galloped 
away  on  a  fifty-six-mile  ride.  Near  Coyote 
Hole  the  sky  became  overcast  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  pitiless  rain  was  beating  upon 
him;  nor  did  it  cease  until,  at  4:30,  tired, 
soaked  and  hungry,  he  unsaddled  his  faithful 
steed  and  opened  the  door  of  his  own  room. 

At  2  o'clock  the  next  day  the  remainder  of 
the  party  arrived.  They  presented  a  be- 
draggled and  care-worn  appearance  that  only 
a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing  could  over- 
come. We  were  tired,  but  healthful 
experience  had  come  with  the  trip,  almost 
every  moment  of  which,  windy  nights  ex- 
cepted, had  been  pleasurable. 

On  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Talmage  started 
for  Salt  Lake  and  the  scribe  was  left  to 
analyze  his  flowers  and  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  Somehow,  to  him,  the 
great,  gray,  sleeping  desert  seems  less  dreary, 
and  the  little  world,  hemmed  in  by  rugged 
walls  and  snow-clad  mountains,  appears  more 
bright  since  that  memorable  trip  across  the 
sand  to  the  Colorado. 

Waller  M.   Wolfe. 


EMINENT    PEOPLE    OF  THE    WORLD'S 
HISTORY. 


VI. — Christopher  Columbus. 


"'PHE  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz," 
i  says  Irving,  "a  prisoner  and  in  chains, 
created  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  his 
triumphant  return  from  his  first  voyage." 
Without  stopping  to  enquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  there  was  a  general  burst  of  in- 
dignation throughout  the  country,  shared 
alike  by  prince  and  peasant.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  not  among  those  least  in- 
censed at  the  dignities  thus  heaped  upon  one 
who  stood  in  the  light  of  a  public  benefactor. 
They  sent  orders  immediately  upon  hearing 
the  news  of  his  arrival,  for  him  to  be  at  once 
liberated,  together  with  his  brothers,  and 
treated  with  all  honor  and  courtesy. 


A  letter,  expressive  of  affection  and  confi- 
dence was  by  them  addressed  to  Columbus, 
accompanied  by  two  thousand  ducats  to  de- 
fray their  expenses  to  the  court  at  Granada. 
They  were  very  indignant  at  the  manner  in 
which  Bobadilla  had  discharged  their  behests, 
and  resolved  at  once  that  he  should  be  de- 
posed. No  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges 
sent  by  him  against  the  brothers,  nor  indeed 
of  any  information  he  had  chosen  to  send 
relating  to  the  colony.  Columbus  was  assured 
that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the  position 
lately  held,  that  his  property  should  be  re- 
stored and  all  wrongs  redressed.  Columbus 
fervently  desired  this,  for  he  felt  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  would  remain  under  a 
cloud  until  such  restitution  was  made. 

Ferdinand,  however,  had  not  been  uninflu- 
enced by  the  rumors  and  falsehoods  circu- 
lated by  the  enemies  of  Columbus.  Particu- 
larly did  his  mind  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner,  and  he  resolved  to  requite 
him  in  some  other  way  if  possible.  There- 
fore, on  one  pretext  or  another,  he  delayed 
performing  his  promises,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  Columbus.  It  is  thought  by 
some  historians  that  the  king  was  jealous  of 
the  popularity  and  prestige,  the  position  and 
powers  held  by  Columbus,  conferred  upon  a 
subject  and  a  foreigner.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  long  before  a  man  named  Ovando 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Bobadilla,  who  was 
summoned  home.  The  excuse  made  to 
Columbus  for  this  breach  of  trust  was  that 
the  colonies  were  in  such  an  unsettled  state, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  admiral  still  so  bitter 
that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  for  him  to 
return  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  a  renewal  of 
former  troubles. 

With  these  excuses,  lame  as  he  knew  them 
to  be,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self. Checked  for  the  time  in  his  career  of 
discovery,  there  recurred  to  his  mind  the 
vow  he  had  made,  before  his  first  voyage, 
that  within  seven  years  he  would  furnish  fifty 
thousand  foot-soldiers,  and  five  thousand 
hoise,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  time  specified  had  now   passed  and  he 
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had  not  accomplished  his  vow,  nor  had  he 
the  means  of  doing  so. 

He  therefore  considered  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  interest  his  sovereigns  in  his  scheme,  and 
to  that  end  made  scriptural  and  historical  re- 
searches to  prove  his  arguments,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  holy  sepulchre  was  to 
be  redeemed  from  the  heathen,  and  that  it 
was  foreordained  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
Spaniard. 

His  propositions  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, and  doubtless  an  effort  would  have 
been  made  to  carry  them  into  effect  had 
Columbus  himself  remained  steadfast.  But 
these  ideas  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  ab- 
sorbing topic  which  had  engrossed  his  mind 
for  so  many  years,  and  a  year  later,  in  1501, 
we  find  him  making  extensive  preparations 
for  a  fourth  voyage  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion. He  was  refused  permission  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola  unless  it  should  be  briefly  on  his 
return.  This  was  because  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  island  on  account  of  the 
arrival  of  Ovando  and  the  deposition  of 
Bobadilla,  and  his  numerous  enemies  still 
resident  there. 

Age,  disease  and  trouble  of  mind  had 
greatly  weakened  the  once  hardy  constitution 
and  vigorous  frame  of  Columbus  when  he 
undertook  this,  his  fourth  and  last  voyage. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  probably  the 
most  troublesome  and  disastrous  that  he  had 
yet  undertaken.  Storms  and  tempests  racked 
his  frail  vessels,  until,  when  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Hispaniola,  he  resolved  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo,  not- 
withstanding his  orders  to  the  contrary.  He 
was,  however,  refused  admission  to  the  har- 
bor by  Ovando,  although  there  was  every 
indication  of  one  of  the  severe  tempests  for 
which  that  locality  is  noted.  Fearful  of  his 
leaky  vessels,  and  hurt  and  chagrined  at  his 
reception,  Columbus  took  shelter  in  a  small 
bay  farther  south.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  tempest  came,  as  predicted  by  Columbus, 
and  a  large  fleet  sent  out  by  Ovando  contrary 
to  the  admiral's  warning,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.     It  is  said  by  one  historian  that 


onlv  one  ship  escaped  and  that  was  the  one 
detailed  to  carry  the  gold  and  effects  of 
Columbus,  collected  by  his  agent,  to   Spain. 

The  crews  having  rested  a  few  days  and 
the  ships  being  repaired,  he  again  set  sail  to 
the  south-west.  He  had  set  his  mind  on  dis- 
covering a  strait  which  he  supposed  would 
lead  them  through  the  continent  discovered, 
and  all  other  things  sank  to  insignificance 
beside  this  great  object. 

During  this  voyage,  the  Mosquito  coast 
and  the  coast  of  Honduras  were  explored, 
and  a  settlement  commenced  in  a  rich 
country  called  Veragua  by  the  natives.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  golden  region  however, 
proved  to  be  so  ferocious  that  the  settlement 
was  abandoned  for  the  time,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  renewed  when  their  forces 
were  stronger. 

Almost  uninterrupted  storms  during  the 
voyage,  and  the  consequent  murmurs  of  his 
crews  finally  obliged  Columbus  to  give  up  his 
search  for  the  supposed  strait.  His  ships  were 
rendered  unseaworthy  by  the  storms  and  the 
ravages  of  the  loredo,  a  sea  worm  the  size  of 
a  man's  finger,  which  abounded  in  these  trop- 
ical climes  and  had  bored  the  timbers  full  of 
holes. 

The  violent  storms  continuing,  there  was 
danger  of  foundering,  and  he  steered  with  all 
possible  speed  for  Jamaica.  On  the  23rd  of 
June,  1503,  they  came  into  the  harbor  of 
Puerto  Bueno,  where  it  was  found  they  could 
go  no  further,  and  the  ships  were  run 
aground.  The  wrecks  were  then  put  in  the 
best  possible  state  for  defense  should  they  be 
suddenly  attacked  by  hostile  natives.  Diego 
Mendez,  a  brave  and  hardy  sailor,  set  off  in 
an  open  Indian  canoe  for  Hispaniola  for  suc- 
cor. He  was  accompanied  by  a  man  named 
Fiesco  and  six  Indians  as  rowers. 

After  a  perilous  journey,  during  which  they 
suffered  much  from  hunger,  thirst,  heat  and 
fatigue,  they  at  last  reached  their  destination. 
Ovando,  for  some  reason  known  only  to  him- 
self, delayed  sending  any  relief  to  the 
stranded  ships.  Finally,  when  eight  months 
had  elapsed,  Diego  de  Escobar,  an  active  con- 
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federate  of  Roldan,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  Columbus  and  was  therefore  his 
most  invetc-ate  enemy,  was  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  Columbus  and  his  crew. 
He  brought  a  letter,  a  barrel  of  wine  and  a 
side  of  bacon,  saying  Ovando  greatly  re- 
gretted not  having  a  vessel  of  suitable  size  to 
carry  them  to  Hispaniola,  but  would  send 
one  as  soon  as  possible;  if  he  had  any  letter 
to  send  to  the  governor  it  must  be  done  at 
once,  as  he  wished  to  return  immediately. 
Columbus  wrote  to  Ovando,  describing  their 
situation  and  asking  for  relief.  They  were, 
however,  detained  there  four  months  longer 
before  a  vessel  arrived  to  carry  them  away, 
making  a  whole  year  that  they  had  been  shut 
up  in  the  rotten  hulks  of  their  wrecked  ves- 
sels, exposed  to  hunger,  heat,  disease  and  the 
depredations  of  the  warlike  savages. 

The  rule  of  Ovando,  although  of  advan- 
tage to  the  colonies  in  some  ways,  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  natives.  They  were  made 
slaves,  overworked,  starved,  tortured,  and 
hundreds  of  them  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
until  what  was  once  five  flourishing  nations 
was  reduced  to  a  few  stragglers.  Columbus, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Hispaniola,  and  discover- 
ing how  the  poor  natives  had  been  mistreated, 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation,  and  wrote 
to  the  sovereigns  an  account  of  the  situation. 
Columbus  was  received  and  treated  by 
Ovando  with  the  greatest  distinction  and 
courtesy,  yet  to  the  keen  perception  of  our 
hero  his  overtures  were  not  from  the  heart, 
but  purely  politic  in  their  nature,  so  that 
Columbus  did  not  prolong  his  stay  longer 
than  necessary,  but  with  two  vessels  soon  set 
sail  for  Spain.  A  severe  storm  so  injured  one 
of  his  ships  the  second  day  that  he  sent  it 
back  and  proceeded  with  one  only.  Storm 
succeeded  storm  during  the  homeward  voy- 
age, during  the  most  of  which  Columbus  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  his  old  malady, 
gout.  Right  glad  was  he  and  his  crew  when 
they  at  last  landed  at  Seville,  and  experienced 
the  joys  of  being  upon  terra  firmaonce  more. 
The  hardships  of  this,  his  last  voyage,  had 
old  heavily  upon  the  originally  strong  frame. 


and  for  months  he  was  confined  to  bed 
after  his  return.  During  this  period  he  was 
continually,  by  means  of  correspondence  and 
agents  at  court,  importuning  for  a  restitution 
of  his  official  dignities  and  honors,  for  while 
these  were  withheld  he  felt  that  a  tacit  cen- 
sure remained  upon  his  name.  Queen  Isa- 
bella, ill  for  four  months  at  this  period,  and 
upon  whom  he  most  relied  for  justice,  died 
before  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  court. 
This  strong  advocate  removed,  Ferdinand 
was  more  dilatory  than  ever,  and  the  claims 
of  Columbus  were  put  off"  from  time  to  time 
under  various  pretexts  until  he  was  again  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  was 
destined  to  rise  no  more. 

Realizing  that  this  was  probably  his  last  ill-  ■ 
ness,  Columbus  transferred  his  claims  to  his 
son  Diego  and  his  heirs  forever,  petitioning 
for  and  making  a  will  to  this  effect.  One- 
tenth  of  the  income  from  his  estate  was  to  go 
for  the  support  of  indigent  relatives.  He 
also  provided  liberally  for  his  natural  son 
Don  Fernando,  and  his  mother  and  his 
brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego.  Having 
done  this,  he  received  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  and  attended  to  all  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  a  pious  Christian  of  that  church 
and  time.  He  then  resigned  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  and  expired  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  last 
words  were:  "Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

Shorn  of  his  just  titles  and  honors,  poor 
almost  to  penury  with  the  crown  his  debtor 
for  thousands  of  ducats,  neglected  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  he  had  spent  the  best  years 
and  energies  of  his  life,  yet  true  and  loyal  to 
the  last,  this  man  whose  intellect  towered  so 
far  above  those  of  his  contemporaries  went 
down  into  the  grave  "unwept,  unhonored 
and  unsung,"  we  might  almost  say. 

Ferdinand  did  repent  sufficiently  to  raise  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  was 
inscribed, 

A    CASTILLA    Y     A     LEON    NUEVO    MUNDO 
DIG    COLON. 
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(To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a 
new  world.) 

His  body  was  first  placed  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francisco,  and  his  funeral  celebrated  at 
Valladolid.  In  15 13  his  remains  were  trans- 
ported to  Seville.  In  1536  his  body  and  that 
of  his  son  Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola, 
to  the  city  of  San  Domingo.  Later  they 
were  again  removed,  and  sent  to  Havana,  in 
Cuba,  where  they  still  remain. 

Julia  A.  Macdonald. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson  30. --The  Savior's  Last  Charge  and 
Ascension  into  Heaven. 

Places. — Bethany  and   the  Mount  of  OHves. 
Text. — Mark   16:    14-19,    and    Acts     i:    lo,     ii. 

14.  Afterwards^  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart  because  they  believed  not  them  which 
had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen. 

15.  *And  he  said  unto  them,2goye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.^ 

16.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  } 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.^ 

17.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe;^  In 
my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  }  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues,* 

18.  They  shall  take  up  serpents;'  and  if  they  drink 
any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  reeover.i" 

19.  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them," 
he  was  received  up  into  heaven, '^  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God." 

*  -«  ijf  -S  *  *  *  *  * 

10.  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven 
as  he  went  up — behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel;^^ 

11.  Which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,'"  why  stand 
ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner'^ 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. 

*  Verses  15-18  are  quoted  in  full — Mormon  9:  22-24. 


'Luke  24  :  36.  John  20 :  19.  I.  Corinthians  15:  5. 
■■'Matthew  28:  19.  John  15:  16.  'Col.  i:  27.  ■'John 
3:  3,  s.  Acts  2:  38.  16:  31-33.  I.  Peter  3:  21.  Alma 
19:  35.  62:  45.  III.  Nephi  II  ;  21-27,  33.  34-  E'her  4: 
18.  sjohn  12:  48.     Ether  4:  18.  ^Ether  4:  18. 

Moroni  10.  8-18.        ''Luke  10:  17.      Acts  5:  16.      8:  7. 


16:  18.  19:  12.  in.  Nephi  7:  19.  *Acts  2:  4.  10: 
46.       19:  6.       I.    Cor.  12:  10,  28.  ':  Luke    10:   19. 

Acts  28  :  3-5.  '"Acts  5:  15,  16.       9:  17,  18.     28:  8. 

James  5:   14,15.       Alma  15:  3-11.  III.  Nephi  7:  19, 

20.  O.  Pratt's  Divine  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, No.  5.  ".•\cts  I  :  2,3.  '^Luke  24:  51. 
'^Psalms  no:  i.  Acts  7:  56.  Moroni  7:  27.  9:  26, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  76  :  20,  23.  '^Matthew  28  : 
3.  Mark  16:  5.  Luke  24:  4.  John  20:  12.  Acts  10: 
30.  I.  Nephi  8:  5.  12:  10,  11.  14-  19.  in.  Nephi  11  ^ 
8.  20:25.  '^Actsi:  7.  13:31.  '^Daniel  7: 
13.  Matthew  24:  30.  Mark  3:  26.  Luke  21:  27.  i. 
Thes.  4:  26.  Rev.  i:  7.  III.  Nephi  28:  7.  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  34:  6,  7.    49:  6.     76:  63. 


LESSON    STATEMENT. 

It  would  appear  that  though  Jesus  had  been 
seen  since  His  crucifixion  by  a  number  of  His 
disciples  many  were  yet  unbelieving.  It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  and  accept 
the  great  truth  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  Finally  He  appeared  to  the  eleven 
apostles  at  Bethany  and  chided  them  for  their 
continued  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 
At  this  time  He  gave  them  His  last  charge. 
It  was  that  they  should  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
None  were  to  be  left  out,  but  the  people  of 
every  nation  were  to  be  taught  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  then  promised  that  every  one 
that  believed  the  gospel  and  was  baptized 
should  be  saved,  while  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  consequently  were  not  baptized, 
should  be  damned.  He  also  promised  that 
signs  and  spiritual  gifts  should  follow  the  true 
believers.  They  should  have  power  to  cast 
out  devils,  or  the  evil  spirits  that  afflict  man- 
kind, and  to  heal  the  sick.  They  should 
speak  with  new  tongues,  or  in  languages  they 
had  never  known.  Venomous  serpents  should 
not  injure  them,  and  if,  without  intent,  they 
drank  any  deadly  or  poisonous  thing  it  should 
not  hurt  them.  When  Jesus  had  made  these 
glorious  promises,  of  which  His  followers 
were  to  partake.  He  led  His  disciples  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  He  was  received  up 
into  heaven  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  (iod. 
And  as  the  wondering  disciples  watched  Him 
ascend,  two  men  (or  angels)  in  white  robes 
stood  by  them  and  gave  them  the  comforting 
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assurance  that  as  Christ  was  then  taken  up 
into  heaven,  so  should  He  again  return  to 
earth  from  heaven. 

NOTE. 

Appearances  of  Christ  Between  His  Resur- 
rection AND  Ascension.  To  Mary  Magdalene.  To 
other  women  from  Galilee.  To  two  disciples.  To  Peter. 
To  ten  apostles.  All  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection.  To 
eleven  apostles  the  next  Sunday.  To  seven  apostles  the 
week  following.  To  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  To 
James.  To  eleven  apostles  and  others  when  he  ascended 
into  heaven. 

WHAT    WE    MAY   LEARN    FROM   THIS   LESSON. 

I.  That  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature.  2.  That  all  who  believe  and 
obey  the  gospel  will  be  saved.  3.  That 
those  who  reject  it  will  be  condemned.  4. 
That  signs  and  gifts  of  the  spirit  will  follow 
the  believer.  5.  That  they  shall  have  power 
to  do  many  mighty  works.  6.  That  Jesus 
ascended  into  heaven.  7.  That  He  sits 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father.  8. 
That  as  He  ascended  into  heaven,  in  like 
manner  will  He  return  to  earth. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LESSON. 

I.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson  ?  2. 
What  are  the  texts?  3.  To  whom  did  Jesus 
appear?  4.  What  were  they  doing?  5.  For 
what  did  He  chide  them?  6.  What  was  it 
they  did  not  believe?  7.  Why  did  they  not 
believe  it?  8.  What  command  did  He  give 
.  to  His  disciples?  9.  To  whom  were  they  to 
preach  the  gospel?  10.  What  were  they  to 
preach?  11.  What  is  the  gospel?  12.  Who 
were  to  be  saved?  13.  Who  were  to  be 
damned?  14.  What  do  you  mean  by  saved? 
15.  What  do  you  mean  by  damned?  16. 
What  were  to  follow  those  who  believed?  17. 
What  were  they  to  cast  out?  1 8.  What  were 
they  to  speak  with  ?  19.  What  could  they 
take  up  without  injury?  20.  What  might 
they  drink?  21.  If  they  laid  hands  on  the 
sick  what  would  happen?  22.  In  whose 
name  should  they  lay  hands  on  the  sick?  23. 
Where  did  Jesus  next  take  His  disciples?  24. 
What  happened  there  ?     25.     Where  did  He 


go?  26.  Who  stood  by  the  disciples?  27. 
How  were  they  clothed?  28.  What  did  they 
say?  29.  Why  did  they  call  the  disciples 
"men  of  Galilee?"  30.  Where  is  Jesus 
now  seated?     31.     How  is  He  to  return? 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 


CHANGING  POSITION  OF  THE  EARTH's  AXIS. 

SCIENTISTS  are  ever  in  search  of  new 
facts  concerning  the  earth's  and  other 
planets'  movements,  their  character,  and  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  them.  At  different 
astronomical  observations  careful  notice  is 
taken  and  recorded  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  universe.  In  this  way  many  things  that 
were  heretofore  unknown  to  mankind  are  be- 
ing discovered. 

Within  the  arctic  circle,  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  there  are  evidences  that 
in  the  remote  past  vegetation  indigenous 
only  to  warm  countries  thrived  there.  How 
it  could  be  that  the  remains  of  such  vegeta- 
tion existed  in  a  cold  climate  like  the  one 
now  prevailing  in  the  extreme  north  has  been 
for  years  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  That 
the  climate  had  undergone  a  change  was 
clearly  evident,  but  how  that  change  had 
come  about  could  not  be  accounted  for  very 
satisfactorily. 

By  accurate  calculations  during  a  series  of 
years  it  has  been  learned  that  the  points  of 
the  earth  known  as  the  north  and  south  poles 
are  gradually  changing — that  the  earth's  axis 
is  not  stationary.  This  being  the  case  the  parts 
of  the  earth  now  farthest  to  the  north  and 
the  south  were  at  one  time  more  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence capable  of  producing  a  vegetation 
common  to  a  warm  climate.  Having  attained 
the  remotest  distance  from  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  these  two  points  are  gradually 
approaching  a  warmer  position  while  some 
other  portions  of  the  globe  are  taking  their 
places  at  the  points  of  the  earth's  axis. 

This   is   by   no    means   a    new   theory    to 
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account  for  the  climatic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  earth.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  earth's  axis  was 
gradually  shifting,  and  results  of  many  years' 
observation  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
such  is  the  case. 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  are 
situated  somewhere  to  the  extreme  north,  and 
that  in  the  own  due  time  of  the  Lord  they 
will  come  forth,  and  that  the  mountains  will 
flow  down  at  their  presence  as  has  been  pre- 
dicted. The  Lord  works  upon  natural 
principles,  we  are  told.  Now  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  mountains  of  ice 
which  form  such  impenetrable  barriers  to  the 
arctic  explorers  should  melt  and  flow  down 
when,  by  the  earth's  movements  they  are 
carried  to  a  warmer  latitude ! 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    GLASS  MAKING. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  some  important 
improvements  have  been  recently  introduced. 
Formerly  glass-blowing,  the  process  by  which 
bottles  and  many  other  articles  made  of  glass 
were  formed,  was  done  by  the  workmen  blow- 
ing the  glass  into  shape  with  their  mouths, 
using  their  lungs  for  bellows.  Glass-blowing 
by  this  process  was  a  very  unhealthy  business, 
as  the  hot  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  was  in- 
jurious to  them.  In  many  of  the  glass 
manufactories  now  glass-blowing  is  done  by 
compressed  air,  which  the  workmen  have  at 
their  control. 

A  firm  of  glass  makers  in  Paris,  France, 
have  introduced  a  kind  of  window-glass  that 
will  admit  of  air  passing  through  it,  being 
porous,  or  perforated  with  small  apertures. 
Where  it  is  used  a  room  can  be  ventilated 
without  raising  or  lowering  the  windows. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  new  kind  of 
glass  is  that  it  admits  of  fresh  air  into  the 
house  without  creating  a  draught  that  is 
objectionable  or  dangerous  to  the  health. 

In  Dresden,  Germany,  an  invention  has 
been  brought  out  known  as  wire  glass.  It 
consists  of  a  wire  screen  imbedded  in  a  plate 
of  glass,  and   is  especially  adapted   for  sky- 


lights, or  windows  where  strength  is  desired 
in  preference  to  the  clearest  light.  As  it 
cannot  be  cut  with  a  diamond,  nor  broken 
without  considerable  difficulty  and  noise,  it  is 
considered  burglar-proof. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  INDIA  RUBBER  TREE. 

The  substance  known  as  India  rubber  is 
made  from  the  sap  of  a  tree  which  grows  in 
tropical  countries.  The  best  quality  of  rub- 
ber is  imported  from  Para,  Brazil.  This 
substance  has  been  put  to  so  many  uses  of 
late  years  that  sufficient  of  it  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  to  supply  the  demand.  Realizing 
this  fact  the  United  States  government  is 
about  to  take  steps  towards  planting  and 
cultivating  forests  of  rubber  trees  in  Florida. 
Mexico  and  other  countries  also  expect  to  try 
similar  experiments.  Heretofore  the  sub- 
stance has  been  obtained  from  natural  forests 
of  the  rubber-producing  trees,  and  the 
methods  of  procuring  the  sap  have  been  of  a 
very  wasteful  character.  In  many  instances 
the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  in  others 
they  have  been  killed  by  being  cut  into  too 
deeply. 

The  best  tree  for  producing  rubber  is 
known  as  the  "siphonia  elastica,"  which  is 
found  in  Brazil.  After  six  years'  growth  a 
tree  of  this  kind  can  be  tapped,  and  will 
yield  on  an  average  six  pounds  of  gum  or 
sap.  In  its  eighth  year  it  will  produce  about 
ten  pounds,  and  after  its  twentieth  year,  fifty 
pounds  annually,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  tree  is  fifty  years  old. 

E.  F.  Parry. 


Everything  yields  before  the  strong  and 
earnest  will.  It  grows  by  exercise.  It  ex- 
cites confidence  in  others,  while  it  takes  to 
itself  the  lead.  Difficulties  before  which 
mere  cleverness  fails,  and  which  leave  the 
irresolute  prostrate  and  helpless,  vanish  be- 
fore it.  They  not  only  do  not  impede  its 
progress,  but  it  often  makes  of  them  stepping- 
stones  to  a  higher  and  more  enduring  triumph. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Necessity  of  Continuous  Revelation. 


!HERE  has  a  school  of  individuals 
arisen  in  late  years  who,  while  calling 
themselves  Christians,  do  not  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  in  any  sense  a  miracu- 
lous person,  or  that  He  differed  from  other 
men  in  anything  except  in  degree  only 
and  not  in  kind,  just  as  any  saint  may  differ 
from  any  sinner.  They  do  not  believe  that 
the  records  of  Christ's  life  as  we  find  them  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  any  more  accurate 
than  any  ordinary  biography,  and  concerning 
the  Epistles,  they  say  while  they  illustrate 
Christ's  teaching  the  writers  merely  do  so  as 
one  philosopher  might  report  the  teaching  of 
another  philosopher.  In  other  words,  to 
state  their  views  in  brief,  they  express  them- 
selves in  this  way:  "  miracles  do  not  happen  ^ 
therefore,  everything  that  is  recorded  as  mir- 
aculous about  the  life  of  Jesus  they  do  not 
accept.  These  people  form,  it  is  said,  a  very 
important  body,  and  conceive  themselves 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  future.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
Christians  and  Latter-day  Saints  in  this:  that 
we  believe  the  teachings  of  Christ  because  we 
believe  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  there- 
fore divine.  We  believe  him  to  be  our  Lord 
and  Master,  and  that  He  possesses  the  au- 
thority to  teach  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty,  because  He  teaches  it,  to  accept  it. 

These  people  reverse  this.  They  revere 
Christ  because  He  enjoins  certain  things  of 
which  they  approve.  They  judge  Christ  by 
His  teachings;  and  because  His  teachings  are 
good,  they  conclude  that  Christ  is  good. 
They  bring  their  judgments  to  bear  upon  His 
doctrines,  and  set  their  judgment  up  as  the 


standard  by  which  He  and  His  teachings  are 
to  be  measured. 

For  these  people  to  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians is  exceedingly  strange;  for  with  a  Chris- 
tian, Christ  is  the  supreme  authority.  With 
Christians,  if  an  argument  is  to  be  clinched, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  quote  the  words  of 
Christ  to  sustain  it.  His  words  are  considered 
final  and  complete  authority.  But  these 
people  of  whom  we  now  speak  deny  this. 
They  admire  the  type  of  character  found  in 
the  Savior,  and  accept  Him  as  a  superior 
man;  but  they  do  not  believe  in  Him  as  the 
Savior  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  They 
not  only  assert  that  He  was  not  God,  but 
that  He  never  claimed  to  be.  They  say  He 
was  not  an  impostor,  but  that  His  disciples 
imposed  on  themselves. 

The  statement  of  the  belief  of  these  people 
shows  plainly  how  the  world  is  drifting  into 
the  most  absurd  beliefs  and  the  most  gross 
darkness  concerning  heavenly  things,  for  the 
want  of  that  knowledge,  through  revelation, 
which  God  is  desirous  to  bestow  upon  man. 
Men  by  their  own  wisdom  cannot  find  out  God. 
They  never  could  in  ages  past;  they  cannot 
now,  nor  will  they  in  the  future.  It  is 
simply  ridiculous  for  people  entertaining  a 
belief  like  this  to  call  themselves  Christians; 
for  if  miracles  do  not  happen,  then  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
Savior ;  and  if  these  are  not  true,  what  foun- 
dation is  there  for  Christianity?  To  base  a 
religion  upon  man  is  the  height  of  folly;  and 
if  Jesus  be  but  a  man,  though  even  a  superior 
man,  to  make  Him  the  author  of  religion  is 
absurd.  It  merely  amounts  to  a  form  of 
opinion  or  feeling,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  is  as  changeable  as  man  is  changeable. 

In  alluding  to  this  form  of  belief,  we  do  so 
to  bring  more  plainly  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers  the  singular  condition  in  which  the 
world  is  placed  through  denying  the  princi- 
ples which  God  has  revealed  in  the  gospel. 
Wherever  there  is  a  Church  of  Christ  there  is 
revelation.  God  reveals  His  mind  and  will, 
and  makes  it  plain  to  His  people.        He  does 
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not  leave  them  in  doubt,  and  they  can  walk 
with  certainty  in  the  light  of  truth. 

We  have  this  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
religious  world :  we  not  only  have  the  Bible 
to  testify  to  us  concerning  God,  and  Christ, 
and  the  principles  of  salvation ;  but  we  have 
the  Book  of  Mormon  —  a  book  translated  by 
the  power  of  God,  containing  the  purest  truth 
of  any  ancient  record  in  existence.  Then 
we  have  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
a  book  also  containing  the  truth  in  its  purity, 
as  communicated  directly  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  His  Church,  through  His  inspired  Prophet. 
The  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  has  passed  through 
an  immense  number  of  hands.  There  are  a 
great  many  versions  of  the  different  books, 
and  a  great  many  translations.  Many  pass- 
ages there  are  disputes  about.  There  are 
questions  raised  concerning  them.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
They  are  pure,  and  have  not  been  garbled. 
and  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
believers  concerning  them.  They  corrobor- 
ate the  Bible  in  many  particulars  and  upon 
all  leading  points,  especially  concerning  the 
character  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  mis- 
sion, and  the  labors  which  He  performed. 
Of  all  these  the  Book  of  Mormon  testifies 
with  exceeding  plainness. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  Through  His  death  an 
atonement  was  made  by  which  men  are  re- 
deemed and  the  resurrection  is  brought  to 
pass.  While  He  was  in  the  flesh  He  per- 
formed mighty  miracles  —  raising  the  dead, 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  loosing  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb,  casting  out  devils,  and 
healing  the  sick  of  all  manner  of  diseases. 
We  know  by  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  that  the  account  given  in  the  Bible 
concerning  these  mighty  works  is  true,  and 
that  His  Apostles  did  not  impose  upon  them- 
selves in  making  the  record  which  they  have 
of  His  miracles.  We  also  know  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Book  of  Mormon  that  the 
records  which  contain  the  account  of  His 
life  are  accurate,  and  are  not  in   this  sense 


like  ordinary  biographies.       They  may  be  re- 
lied upon. 

In  having  this  knowledge  from  the  records 
which  God  has  given  to  us,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  advantages  over  every  other  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  left  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty concerning  the  assertions  of  infidels 
or  so-called  Christians,  when  they  attempt  to 
unsettle  faith  in  God,  or  in  His  Son  Jesus, 
or  in  the  plan  of  salvation;  for  they  have 
more  than  the  Bible  to  rely  upon.  If,  there- 
fore, the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  be  attacked, 
and  men  make  it  appear  to  be  unreliable,  they 
have  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  to  rely 
upon  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  as  well  as  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  all  who  obey 
the  commandments  of  God  and  live  godly 
lives  are  entitled  to. 


VI.-THE  JAREDITES, 


The  Kings  of   the   Jaredites,    Continued — Kim— 

Levi— Corum—Kish— Lib— Hearthom  — 

Amgid— Com — Shiblom— Ahah — 

Ethem — Moron. 

AS  Stated  in  the  last  chapter,  Kim  reigned 
for  eight  years  before  his  father's  death. 
He,  however,  did  not  reign  in  righteousness, 
and  by  his  wickedness  he  displeased  the 
Lord,  so  that  He  permitted  the  brother  of  the 
monarch  to  rebel  against  him,  dethrone  him 
and  hold  him  in  captivity  all  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  During  his  captivity  Kim  begat  sons 
and  daughters,  the  only  one  of  whom  whose 
name  is  mentioned  is  Levi,  who  was  born  to 
him  in  his  old  age. 

Levi  remained  in  captivity  until  forty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he 
rose  in  rebellion  against  his  uncle,  who  occu- 
pied the  throne,  deposed  him,  and  reigned  in 
his  stead.  During  his  reign  he  did  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his  people  were 
greatly  prospered.  He  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  was  blessed  with  a  large  family,  and 
when  he  died  his  son  Corum  succeeded  him 
as  king. 
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Corum  was  one  of  the  most  righteous  of  the 
Jaredite  kings.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  did 
good  all  his  days,  and  they  were  many  upon 
the  earth.  Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  events 
of  this  reign  in  the  sacred  records,  so  it  is 
consistent  to  believe  that  no  very  important 
social  convulsions  marred  the  kingdom's 
peace.  When  crowned  with  the  glory  of 
many  well-spent  years  Corum  passed  away  to 
his  reward,  leaving  numerous  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  emulate  his  example.  One  of  these, 
sons,  named  Kish,  then  came  to  the  throne. 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign  and  of  his  charac- 
ter, not  a  word  is  said.  All  that  is  recorded 
is  that  he  reigned  and  died. 

Lib  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Kish.  In 
his  beneficent  reign  the  nation  prospered  and 
multiplied  greatly.  As  will  be  recollected  in 
the  reign  of  a  former  monarch,  named  Heth, 
the  Lord  had  deeply  afflicted  the  people  be- 
cause of  their  sins  ;  and  among  other  things 
He  had  caused  numbers  of  poisonous  serpents 
to  occupy  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  thus  prevented  the  people 
from  gaining  access  to  the  southern  conti- 
nent. In  Lib's  reign  these  venomous  crea- 
tures were  destroyed  and  the  land  southward 
was  found  to  abound  with  beasts  of  the  forest. 
That  region  was  preserved  as  one  enormous 
hunting  ground  for  the  nation,  Lib  himself 
becoming  a  mighty  hunter.  He  also  built  a 
large  city  near  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
isthmus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting an  exodus  into  the  regions  south,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  source  of  their  meat  sup- 
ply, for  the  country  northward  was  covered 
with  inhabitants. 

In  this  reign  the  people  greatly  developed 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  they  prosecuted 
mining  with  much  vigor,  improved  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  agriculture 
made  marked  advance  through  the  invention 
and  application  of  improved  machinery  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  their  crops.  They  also  made  all  man- 
ner of  weapons  of  war,  though,  as  this  was  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  this  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  precautionary  measure.       In  fact. 


to  use  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  r 
"  never  could  be  a  people  more  blessed  than 
were  they,  and  more  prospered  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.  And  they  were  in  a  land  that 
was  choice  above  all  lands,  for  the  Lord  had 
spoken  it."  Lib  lived  many  years,  was 
blessed  with  a  numerous  posterity,  and  when 
he  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hearthom. 

When  Hearthom  had  reigned  twenty-four 
years  the  kingdom  was  wrested  from  him,  and 
he  was  held  in  captivity  by  the  triumphant 
party  all  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  his 
captivity  he  begat  a  son  named  Heth.  Heth 
was  held  in  captivity  all  his  days  by  the 
usurping  dynasty;  and  so  was  his  son  Aaron, 
his  grandson  Amnigaddah,  and  his  great 
grandson  Coriantum. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Jaredites  under  the 
new  dynasty  we  have  not  a  glimmer  of  light. 
They  were  not  of  the  ancestry  of  Ether,  the 
historian,  and  he  treats  them  with  silent  dis- 
regard. We  are  not  told  if  the  monarchs  of 
this  family  were  righteous  or  wicked,  if  the 
people  prospered  or  diminished.  The  record 
simply  confines  itself  to  the  genealogy  of 
Hearthom  until  it  reaches  Com,  the  son  of 
Coriantum,  when  a  few  meager  statements  are 
given. 

In  Corn's  days  the  reigning  monarch  was 
named  Amgid.  Com,  like  his  predecessors, 
was  born  in  captivity.  How  he  managed  to 
obtain  his  liberty  and  inaugurate  a  successful 
rebellion  is  not  told.  But  when  he  attained 
manhood  "he  drew  away  half  the  kingdom." 
When  he  had  thus  reigned  forty-two  years  he 
made  war  with  Amgid,  and  after  a  desolating 
conflict  of  many  years  he  gained  power  over 
the  whole  realm.  While  he  was  king,  robber 
bands,  like  the  Gadiantons  among  the  Neph- 
ites,  began  to  appear,  who  administered  secret 
and  damnable  oaths,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  sought  again  to  destroy  the  king- 
dom. Com  fought  these  robbers  with  vigor, 
but  without  success,  for  they  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  rapidly 
ripening  for  destruction.  Many  prophets  came 
in  these  days,  who  foretold  the  impending  de- 
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struction  of  the  race,  if  the  people  did  not  re- 
pent and  turn  unto  the  Lord.  But  the  voice  of 
mercy  and  warning  was  rejected,  and  the  sin- 
sunken  Jaredites  sought  the  lives  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  messengers.  The  prophets  fled  to 
Com  for  preservation,  and  he  appears  to  have 
valiantly  protected  them.  While  with  him 
they  prophesied  many  things  for  his  comfort 
and  edification,  and  he  was  blessed  of  the 
Lord  all  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  begat  Shiblom,  who 
at  his  death  reigned  in  his  stead.* 

In  Shiblom'sf  day,  because  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  people  many  prophets  appeared  and 
foretold  the  woes  that  would  attend  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race.  Wars  and  grievous 
calamities  also  marked  the  reign  of  Shiblom. 
First,  his  brother  inaugurated  a  bloody 
civil  war,  which  extended  throughout  all  the 
land.  The  wicked  combinations,  akin  to  the 
Gadianton  robbers,  did  their  part  to  render 
anarchy  more  complete.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence followed  rapine,  until  "there  was  a 
great  destruction,  such  an  one  as  never  had 
been  known  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  In 
the  extreme  of  their  misery  and  degradation, 
the  people  began  to  repent  and  then  the  Lord 
had  mercy  upon  them.  Finally  Shiblom  was 
slain  and  Seth,  his  son,  was  brought  into 
captivity.  Of  Shiblom's  private  character 
we  have  no  record;  but  his  rebellious  brother 
issued  the  infamous  mandate  that  all  the  pro- 
phets who  prophesied  of  the  destruction  of 
the  people  should  be  put  to  death. 

Seth  was  held  in  captivity;  all  his  life,  but 
his  son,  Ahah,  regained  the  kingdom  and 
reigned  over  the  people  until  his  death.  He 
did  all  manner  of  iniquity,  by  which  he 
caused  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  but 
providentially  his  reign  was  but  a  short  one. 
His  son,  Ethem,  succeeded  him. 

In  Ethem's  days  many  prophets  came  and 


»  It  is  a  somewhat  strange  coincidence  that  both  kings 
of  the  Jaredites  who  were  named  Com  were  sons  of  kings 
named  Coriantum,  though  they  appear  to  have  lived 
nearly  a  thousand  years  apart. 

■f  Mso  spelled  Shiblon. 


prophesied  that  unless  the  Jaredites  repented 
the  Lord  would  utterly  destroy  them  from  the 
earth.  But  the  people  hardened  their  hearts 
and  repented  not ;  and  the  prophets  mourned 
over  their  depravity  and  withdrew  from 
among  them.  Ethem  was  as  his  people,  and 
did  wickedly  all  his  days;  and  when  he  died 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muron,  who  was 
like  unto  his  father. 

During  Moron's  reign  the  Gadianton-like 
bands,  which  at  that  time  flourished  among 
the  Jaredites,  led  a  rebellion  against  the  king 
and  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him  half  the 
kingdom ;  but  after  many  years  Moron  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  his  lost  provinces. 
Soon  after,  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
Jared,  who  is  described  as  "a  mighty  man," 
headed  another  revolution  against  Moron, 
and  was  so  successful  that  he  took  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  Moron 
in  captivity  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  cap- 
tivity Moron  begat  Coriantor. 

Goriantor,  son  of  Moron,  was  held  a  pris- 
oner all  his  days.  This  period  of  Jaredite 
history  is  a  particularly  sad  one;  it  is  an 
epoch  of  sin  and  war.  Many  prophets  ap- 
peared, who  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  would 
execute  judgment  against  the  Jaredites  to 
their  utter  destruction,  and  that  He  would 
bring  forth  another  people  to  possess  the 
land,  as  he  had  their  fathers;  but  the  people 
rejected  all  the  words  of  these  servants  of 
God,  "  because  of  their  secret  societies  and 
wicked  abominations;  "  nevertheless,  in  that 
and  the  succeeding  generation  these  prophe- 
cies were  all  fulfilled — -the  Jaredites  were 
destroyed  and  the  land  was  given  to  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Coriantor  was  the  father  of  the  Prophet 
Ether. 

George  Reynolds. 


Hath  any  wronged  thee?  be  bravely  re- 
venged ;  slight  it,  and  the  work  is  begun  ; 
forgive  it,  and  it  is  finished.  He  is  below 
himself  that  is  not  above  an  injury. 
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HOW  NED  HELPED  THE  CAUSE. 


A  Story  of  the  War. 


THE  leisurely-moving,  south-bound  train 
rumbled  to  a  standstill.  "Wilkin's 
Station!"  called  out  the  conductor,  putting 
his  head  in  at  the  door.  There  was  a  sudden 
movement  along  the  row  of  flat,  leather- 
cushioned  seats  in  the  car,  and  the  narrow 
aisle  was  filled  with  a  line  of  gray-coated 
^soldiers,  who,  falling  into  step,  marched 
trimly  down  on  to  the  platform  outside. 

Ned  Erskine,  grasping  his  satchel  with  a 
small,  nervous  hand,  rose  after  they  had 
passed,  and  keeping  close  at  the  side  of  the 
tall,  freckled  girl  who  had  occupied  the  seat 
in  the  rear  of  the  car  with  him,  from  the  last 
station,  followed  the  soldiers  from  the  train. 

The  girl  was  nothing  to  him,  and  had 
had  little  to  say  to  him  during  the  short  ride 
— but  then  she  was  a  woman,  and  something 
nearer,  and  more  human,  it  seemed  to  Ned, 
than  the  soldiers  who  had  been  his  principal 
traveling  companions  during  his  long  journey 
from  the  north.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
trip  the  blue-coats — and  then,  as  they  traveled 
further  south,  the  gray  had  filled  the  trains, 
and  anything  seemed  a  relief  after  their 
solemn  and  awe-inspiring  presence.  So  Ned 
had  thrown  himself  mentally  upon  her 
friendship  and  protection.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  do  this  with  a  great  many  people 
during  his  long  journey  from  St.  Louis,  or  he 
would  have  been  lonely  indeed,  traveling  as 
he  had,  alone — and  with  no  one  to  speak  to 
him  save  the  different  conductors  on  the 
trains  who  had  shown  him  what  cars  to  take 
on  the  way. 

Ned's  was  a  sad  history.  His  mother — a 
southern  girl,  Alice  Fielding  by  name,  in  her 
youth  had  lived  in  Kentucky,  and  at  seven- 
teen had  been  engaged  to  a  young  lawyer,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  planters  in 
her  native  place.  The  wedding  had  been 
arranged  to  take  place  in  a  few  months,  but 
before  it  occurred  a  young  northern  capitalist 
had  came  to  N and  was  entertained  at 


the  house  of  Alice's  father,  with  whom  he 
was  transacting  business.  The  two  young 
people  were  thrown  much  together,  and 
finally,  when  the  young  man  who  was  about 
to  depart,  proposed  an  elopement,  Alice 
Fielding — fired  with  what  she  believed  to  be 
her  first  real  love — had  consented,  and  the 
two — secretly  married — left  for  the  north  to- 
gether. 

In  spite  of  their  prayers  afterward  Judge 
Fielding  refused  to  forgive  the  daughter 
whom,  he  said,  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
his  name.  Shortly  afterward  he  died,  bowed 
down  by  this  grief  and  the  loss  of  his 
property  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
unwise  speculation. 

After  Ned  was  born  reverses  came  to  Alice's 
husband,  and  the  little  family  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  Then  the  war  came,  and  Ned's 
father  was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  his  life  down 
for  his  country's  cause.  Days  of  misery 
were  now  in  store  for  the  young  wife.  Toil- 
ing with  her  needle  to  keep  herself  and  Ned 
from  starvation  she  became  ill.  Only  one 
gleam  of  hope  shone  to  keep  her  from  utter 
despair.  A  wealthy  family  offered  her  a 
position  of  governess — an  offer  which  meant 
not  only  food  and  shelter — but  relief  also 
from  the  grinding  toil  under  which  she  was 
fast  sinking.  There  was  only  one  drawback 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  chance — and  that 
was  Ned.  She  would  have  to  part  with  him, 
as  the  family  made  objections  to  taking  them 
both  into  their  home.  At  this  crisis  a  letter 
came  from  an  aunt  in  Kentucky,  the  sister  of 
Alice's  father,  offering  to  care  for  Ned  if  he 
could  be  sent  to  her  home  in  the  south;  and 
this  proposition  his  mother's  desperate  cir- 
cumstances obliged  her  to  accept. 

The  two  had  parted  with  many  tears,  the 
mother  vowing  that  as  soon  as  her  health 
should  be  restored,  she  would  work  in- 
dependently again,  and  have  Ned  with  her 
once  more. 

Thus  it  was  that  Ned  was  taking  the  long 
journey  in  war  time  alone. 

It  was  a  small  wayside  station  where  they 
had  now  stopped — a  settlement  consisting  of 
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a  store,  ticket  office  and  water  tank,  with 
barren  fields  and  strips  of  stunted  woods 
stretching  on  either  hand.  A  tall,  dark- 
haired  man,  in  gray  uniform,  stood  on  the 
platform  inspecting  the  passports  of  the 
occupants  of  the  car  as  they  passed  out.  He 
looked  curiously  at  Ned,  and  read  the  paper 
which  stated  the  purpose  of  his  journey  with 
evident  interest. 

Ned  noticed  that  he  questioned  the  girl 
who  was  with  him  rather  sharply.  She  did 
not  seem  to  mind  it,  however,  and  when  he 
was  through,  walked  with  a  quiet  and  inde- 
pendent air  into  the  little  store  adjoining  the 
ticket  office. 

Ned  followed  her. 

The  soldiers  had  marched  away  down  a 
long  road  to  the  west,  and  Ned  felt  that  he 
should  be  very  lonely  indeed  if  he  lost  sight 
of  her.  His  appealing  glance  which  she  hap- 
pened to  catch,  arrested  her  attention.  She 
came  and  sat  down  by  him  on  the  steps,  and 
in  answer  to  her  questions  Ned  told  her  some- 
thing of  his  story. 

"Going  to  N — ?"  she  repeated  after  him, 
"I  used  to  live  there  myself  before  the  war — 
and  only  a  half  mile  or  perhaps  less,  from 
your  Aunt  Deborah's  place;  know  her  as 
well  as  I  know  myself — a  good-hearted  woman 
— but  a  rebel  to  the  backbone." 

"That's  the  only  thing,"  she  continued, 
then  checked  herself  suddenly,  and  looked 
hurriedly  about  her. 

"I'm  'fraid  you'll  have  to  wait  some  time 
'fore  the  train  goes  on,"  she  said  at  length. 
"It's  at  the  orders  of  the  army,  you  see — and 
maybe  won't  start  for  hours.  You'd  better 
come  over  home  with  me  and  get  a  bite  of 
supper  and  a  little  rest — there's  sure  to  be 
time  enough — and  you'll  be  right  lonesome 
waitin'  round  here." 

Ned  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  presently, 
after  the  man  in  the  store  had  handed  her  a 
package,  the  girl  took  his  hand  and  started 
down  a  road  which  led  to  one  of  the  little 
strips  of  wood.  Entering  this  they  soon 
came  to  a  poor,  one-roomed  log  cabin,  built 
among  the  trees. 


They  went  inside,  and  the  girl,  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  soon  made  a  fire  on  the  hearth 
and  prepared  a  light  supper.  Ned  ate  this 
with  relish,  and  afterwards  sat  on  the  settle  in 
the  wide  fireplace,  feeling  a  sense  of  home- 
likeness  and  comfort  such  as  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced since  he  had  started  upon  his  long 
journey. 

The  girl  was  sociable  and  friendly,  and 
they  were  soon  chatting  as  familiarly  as  if 
their  acquaintance  had  dated  from  yearg  back 
instead  of  an  hour  ago,  when  they  had  spoken 
together  at  the  station.  Presently,  however, 
the  girl  became  silent. 

The  warmth  from  the  fire  operated  like  a 
narcotic  on  Ned's  senses,  bringing  a  drowsy 
feeling  over  him  which  ended  in  a  doze;  and 
when  he  woke,  which  was  sometime  afterward, 
it  had  grown  dark  in  the  room,  only  a  dim 
flicker  of  light  from  the  coals  on  the  hearth 
lighting  it  into  dim  distinctness.  Suddenly 
Ned  became  aware  of  voices  near  him  whis- 
pering, and  straining  his  eyes  in  the  darkness 
saw  the  figures  of  two  men,  who  were  sitting 
near  his  hostess  at  the  edge  of  the  wide 
hearth.  They  were  soldiers,  Ned  knew,  for 
the  firelight  played  brightly  upon  the  brass 
buttons  on  their  coats,  though  it  did  not 
show  the  latter's  color.  As  he  lay,  still  half 
asleep,  upon  the  settle,  Ned  could  hear 
snatches  of  their  conversation. 

"The  rumors  that  reached  us  of  the  in- 
tended attack  upon  our  division  was  only  a 
plot  to  throw  Parker  off  his  guard,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 

"I  could  have  told  you  that  myself,"  said 
the  girl  in  reply.  "They  was  marchin'  their 
troops  through  the  woods  all  day  yestiddy  an' 
last  night,  too.  By  tomorrow  they'll  be 
ready  to  make  an  attack." 

"Parker  must  know  of  it  before  morning," 
said  a  voice  from  the  darkness. 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  said  the  girl  quickly ; 
every  mile  of  the  way's  watched.  You 
might's  well  try  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  as  to  pass  the  Confederate  lines  'fore 
the  fight's  on." 

"  You've  been  through   tighter  holes  than 
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this,  Lide,"  said  a  voice  whiCh  greatly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  girl  whom  he  was  addressing. 

"I  guesp  I  ain't  good  for  any  more  such 
work,  though,"  she  answered  half  sorrow- 
fully. 

"Why — what's  up?"  asked  the  other. 

"They've  suspicioned  me,"  she  answered, 
quietly. 

"Sho!  I  don't  believe  it.  Yer  too  smart 
for  that,  Lide,"  said  the  other  decisively. 

"I  tell  you  it's  gospel  truth,"  she  asserted. 
"I've  seen  enough  watchin',  an'  huntin',  an' 
questionin'  to  make  it  dead  certain  to  my 
mind.  I  don't  need  to  be  put  in  jail  fer  to 
make  it  any  plainer." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then  one 
of  the  men  spoke, 

"Well,  if  you're  suspected,  Lide,  of 
course  it's  all  up,  but  we  was  countin'  on  you 
to  carry  the  dispatch.  We  heard  that  the 
train  goes  through  to  Ainsley's  tonight,  an' 
we  thought  if  you  could  get  a  passport  some 
way  as  far  as  that,  you  could  make  it  to 
Parker  'fore  sunrise  'thout  any  bother  at  all." 

"Sho!"  she  answered  scornfully.  "I  had 
to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  get  a  pass  up  to 
Norton's  and  back — to  say  nothin'  of  goin' 
south — 'crost  the  Confed  lines — they'd  arrest 
me  for  a  'suspect'  if  I  even  asked  for  one." 

"Mebbynot,  Lide,  if  you  knew  just  how 
to  work  it,"  volunteered  the  other. 

"Your  sister  is  probably  right,  Ben,"  said 
the  third  voice.  "We  mustn't  ask  her  to 
take  too  many  risks — she's  done  more  for  the 
cause  now  than  many  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  other,  and  then 
after  a  moment,  with  a  new  tinge  of  hope  in 
his  voice,  persisted,  "Couldn't  you  make  it 
to  go  as  if  you  was  a  companion  to  the 
youngster  here,  Lide?  You  say  he's  going 
right  on  down  there." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  doubtfully. 
"  It  couldn't  be  done  'thout  he  was  willin'  to 
help  me  some." 

"What  sort  is  he  anyway,"  was  asked. 

"Says  he  comes  from  the  north,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Set  up  and  tell  us  your  name,  youngster," 


Ben  said,  as  Ned  made  an  involuntary  move- 
ment upon  realizing  that  he  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

"My  name  is  Edwin  Erskine,"  he  answered 
readily. 

"And  your  father's?" 

"  His  was  the  same." 

"Where's  he  from?" 

"  He  was  born  in  Kentucky." 

"A  '  Secesh  !  "  muttered  Lide's  brother. 

"  Is  he  in  the  war?  " 

"He — he  was  killed  in  it,"  answered  Ned, 
falteringly. 

"  Do  you  know  what  side  he  was  on,  my 
boy?"  still  questioned  the  others. 

"He  wore  blue  clothes,"  answered  Ned, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides  was  limited  to  the  color  of  the 
garb  worn  by  the  soldiers. 

"That's  right!"  said  his  questioner, 
quickly. 

There  was  a  short,  whispered  conversation 
between  the  three,  then   the  two  men  rose  to 

go. 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  know  how,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  low  tone  as  they  went  out,  "but  I 
hain't  any  hopes  to  carry  it  through." 

She  shut  the  door  after  them  noiselessly, 
and  then  lighting  a  wisp  of  paper  at  the  fire, 
lit  a  tiny  tallow  dip  which  sat  on  a  shelf  over 
the  table. 

"You  stay  here  a  minute,"  she  said  to 
Ned,  putting  on  her  bonnet  hastily;  "I'm 
goin'  down  to  the  station — an'  I'll  be  right 
back." 

It  was  an  hour,  however,  before  she  re- 
turned, and  as  she  came  in  Ned  noticed  that 
there  was  an  air  of  triumph  in  her  manner. 

"I'm  goin'  a  ways  with  you  on  the  cars, 
Ned,"  she  said  familiarly;  "  you'll  like  that 
better  than  startin'  off  alone  in  the  night-time 
like  this,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Ned,  who  was 
indeed  joyful  and  grateful  for  the  promise  of 
her  companionship. 

"The  train  starts  in  an  hour,"  she  said, 
"an'  mebby  before  we  go  I  can  do  some 
mendin'    for   you — you  must  need  seein'   to 
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after  your  long  trip  alone.  Let's  see  your 
coat,"  she  continued,  "I'll  just  look  it  over." 

Ned  was  not  aware  of  any  rent  in  the  gar- 
ment, but  in  a  moment  as  she  sat  down  with 
it  at  the  table  with  scissors  and  needle  in  her 
hand  he  saw  that  a  portion  of  the  lining  was 
ripped.  The  girl  worked  with  rapid  fingers, 
however,  and  soon  had  the  rent  repaired.  As 
she  worked,  Ned  had  half  fancied  that  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  paper  beneath  her  fingers. 

A  half  hour  later  they  had  boarded  the 
train,  which  was  half  filled  with  Confederate 
soldiers  and  were  on  their  way  toward  the 
south. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Minneapolis  Convention. 


''PHE  Struggle  at  the  Minneapolis  Conven- 
i  tion  is  ended,  and  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  has  received  renomination  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whitelaw  Reid,  late  Minister  to  France,  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  received 
the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President. 

While  there  was  considerable  excitement 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  names  to  the 
Convention,  and  the  hope  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Blaine  ran  very  high  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  nomination,  it  required  but  a  short 
time  to  decide  that  the  delegates  in  the  Con- 
vention in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Harrison  far  outnumberd  those  of  any  other 
candidate,  and  his  name  went  through  with  a 
rush.  Mr.  Reid  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. 

From  all  accounts  that  have  reached  here, 
feeling  ran  very  high  among  the  adherents  of 
the  different  candidates.  Whether  these 
animosities  will  be  forgotten  during  the  cam- 
paign is  a  question ;  though,  as  a  rule,  politic- 
ians,   especially    Republican    politicians,   are 


well  trained  in  this  respect,  and  are  loyal  to 
their  party  and  its  nominees. 

The  names  of  the  Republican  candidates 
being  now  decided  upon,  the  country  will 
await  with  great  interest  the  action  of  the 
Chicago  Convention.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture at  the  present  time  who  will  receive 
the  nominations  at  that  Convention.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  name  is  kept  very  prominently 
before  the  country,  and  he  has  many  admirers 
and  strong  friends;  but  it  is  difficult  to  come 
to  any  correct  conclusion  from  the  notices 
that  appear  in  the  papers.  The  man  most 
available  for  party  purposes  in  the  estimation 
of  the  delegates  will  be  the  one  who  will  pro- 
bably get  the  nomination.  If  Mr.  Hill  be 
correctly  reported,  he  has  been  desirous  to 
receive  the  nomination ;  and  the  fight  between 
his  friends,  should  he  try  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion, and  those  of  Mr.  Cleveland  will  no  doubt 
elicit  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  perhaps 
antagonisms.  Both  coming  from  the  State  of 
New  York  may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  both, 
as  it  will  not  do  to  have  New  York  render  a 
divided  support  to  any  candidate.  The  Re- 
publicans of  the  State,  with  Mr.  Reid  as 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  will  present  a 
very  strong  front;  in  fact,  the  names  of  Har- 
rison and  Reid  will  doubtless  call  out  the  full 
strength  and  solid  vote  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  State.  The  Democrats  are 
conscious  of  this,  and  in  making  their  nomi- 
nations will  take  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  State  into  serious  consideration. 

The  Convention  at  Minneapolis  has 
possessed  unusual  significance  for  the  people 
of  Utah,  as  also  will  the  Convention  at 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first  time  in  our  history 
that  the  people  of  Utah,  as  a  whole,  have  been 
represented  in  a  National  Convention.  Our 
Republican  fellow  citizens  went  to  Min- 
neapolis in  considerable  strength.  The  so- 
called  Liberal-Republicans  also  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the 
Convention.  The  wealthy  and  influential 
men  of  that  faction  went  to  Minneapolis 
fully  determined  to  obtain  recognition  in 
the    Convention,   and    to   have    the    straight 
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Republicans  rejected.  They  had  spared  no 
pains  to  poison  the  mind  of  every  influential 
man  that  could  be  reached ;  had  sent  out 
circulars  containing  the  old  anti-Mormon 
falsehoods  and  all  the  new  ones  they  could 
frame,  and  had  followed  this  up  by  telegrams. 
They  counted  on  the  success  of  this,  because 
such  means  had  been  successful  before.  They 
felt  confident  that  they  would  be  accepted 
and  the  straight  Republicans  rejected.  They 
made  the  issue  as  clean  cut  as  possible. 
Though  the  great  majority  of  the  straight 
Republicans  were  non-Mormons  they  made  a 
fight  against  them,  a  regular  anti-Mormon 
fight. 

At  the  first  hearing  between  the  "  Liberal- 
Republicans  "  and  the  straight  Republicans, 
C.  S.  Varian,  and  Judge  C.  C.  Goodwin  of 
the  Tribune  made  characteristic  speeches. 
They  made  the  broadest  accusations  against 
the  straight  Republicans,  charging  them  with 
being  Mormons  and  under  Mormon  influence. 
Judge  Goodwin,  especially,  repeated  the  mis- 
representations and  falsehoods  which  the 
Tribune  has  so  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  nation,  as  far  as  it  has  had 
influence,  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He 
told  a  bloodcurdling  tale  of  past  wrongs; 
the  same  old  story  of  Mormon  misrule, 
priestly  control,  polygamy,  assassination, 
boycotting,  robbery  and  ostracism  ;  brought 
up  the  teachings  of  President  Young  and 
others;  that  Gentile  life  and  property  had  not 
been  safe,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  never 
employed  by  Mormons.  Everything  that 
could  appeal  to  passion  and  prejudice  and 
arouse  anti-Mormon  antipathies  and  hatreds 
was  resorted  to  before  this  committee,  and 
before  the  committee  on  credentials.  The 
first  committee  reported  favorably  to  the 
straight  Republicans — that  is,  to  the  seating 
of  O.  J.  Salisbury  and  Frank  J.  Cannon  as 
the  Republican  delegates  from  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  But  the  committee  on  credentials 
made  a  majority  report  favoring  the  seating 
of  all  four  delegates — the  two  straight  Repub- 
licans and  the  two  "  Liberal-Republicans  " — 
and  giving  each  of  them  half  a  vote.     This 


was  intended  as  a  compromise  between  the 
two  parties.  A  minority  report,  however, 
was  made,  which  was  in  favor  of  excluding  the 
"Liberal  Republicans,"  and  giving  the 
straight  Republicans  the  seats  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Frank  J.  Cannon  succeeded  before 
the  Convention  in  having  this  minority  re- 
port introduced,  Chairman  McKinley  recog- 
nizing him  for  that  purpose.  This  minority 
report  was  read  in  open  Convention,  and  he 
was  granted  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fif- 
teen minutes'  speech.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
received  with  applause  by  the  Convention. 
Judge  Goodwin  attempted  to  follow;  but  the 
delegates  were  impatient  to  get  at  business 
and  he  was  not  permitted. 

From  the  information  come  to  hand,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  sense  of 
the  Convention  could  have  been  obtained, 
after  the  speech  by  Frank  J.  Cannon,  they 
would  have  rejected  the  "Liberal- Republi- 
cans." But  it  appeared  that  Chairman 
McKinley  was  committed  to  the  policy  of 
conciliation,  and  he  did  not  even  permit  a 
standing  vote  to  be  taken.  The  majority 
report  was  therefore  adopted. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  great  triumph  for  the  straight  Republi- 
cans. To  be  recognized  at  all,  under  the 
circumstances,  shows  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  public  opinion.  I  have  never 
known  a  time  in  our  political  history  when 
so  much  has  been  granted,  in  face  of  such 
anti-Mormon  appeals,  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods,  as  was  gained  at  Minneapolis. 
Heretofore  the  strongest  men  have  weakened 
when  such  influences  were  used  and  such 
pressure  brought  to  bear  as  these  "Liberal- 
Republicans"  resorted  to  at  Minneapolis. 
There  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  terrible 
fear  among  politicians  and  public  men  gen- 
erally of  being  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
Mormons;  and  although  men  have  felt  that 
we  ought  to  have  our  rights,  and  that  the 
action  which  has  been  proposed  was  very 
wrong,  and  in  many  instances  a  terrible  out- 
rage, yet  the  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
having  any  sympathy  with  us  or  our  cause  has 
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forced  the  bravest  of  them  to  weaken  and  to 
go  with  the  majority  against  us. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  therefore,  the 
action  of  the  Convention  in  the  case  of  the 
straight  Republicans  is'  a  great  triumph. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  should  have  been 
given  the  two  seats,  they  being  the  proper 
representatives  of  the  party,  still  it  is  a  great 
victory  even  to  obtain  the  recognition  that 
was  accorded  to  them.  Every  man  almost  in 
the  Convention  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  seats,  and  ought  to  have  them;  but  the 
other  side  had  brought  tremendous  pressure 
to  bear  on  all  their  friends,  and  had  made 
pathetic  appeals  to  them  to  stand  by  them, 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  reject  them  entirely. 

We  think  there  is  good  cause  to  congratu- 
late the  straight  Republicans  on  that  which 
they  have  accomplished.  A  great  point  was 
gained  in  having  the  case  brought  before  the 
full  Convention,  that  every  leading  public  man 
almost  in  the  Republican  party  might  hear 
the  presentation  of  the  facts  and  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself  concerning  the  rightfulness 
of  the  cause. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  "Liberal- 
Democrats,"  or  Tuscaroras,  as  they  call 
themselves,  will  pursue  the  same  unwise 
policy  at  the  Chicago  Convention  as  their 
confreres  adopted  at  Minneapolis.  Perhaps 
they  will  learn  something  by  the  lessons  of 
the  Minneapolis  Convention. 

As  a  people,  we  have  been  anxious  to  keep 
religion  out  of  politics.  In  dividing  upon 
national  lines  the  voters  of  this  Territory 
have  endeavored,  in  both  parties,  to  bury  all 
religious  differences,  and  to  act  as  citizens, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  They  have 
deprecated  the  use  of  the  term  Mormon,  or 
Methodist,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Catholic,  in 
the  political  discussions  that  have  been  going 
on.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  hearty  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  a  great  many  non-Mor- 
mons, as  well  as  the  Mormons,  to  obliterate 
these  distinctions  which  have  arisen  through 
religious  differences.  The  so-called  Liberals 
have   been  determined   to  perpetuate   them, 


and  to  make  the  issue  a  direct  one  against 
the  Mormon  people.  They  have  endeavored 
to  keep  alive  all  the  hates  and  animosities  of 
the  past,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase  them. 
There  would  be  no  use  for  this  party  if  the 
wishes  of  the  respectable  and  truly  liberal 
non-Mormons  and  Mormons  could  be  carried 
out.  If  the  differences  that  have  existed  in 
the  past,  and  which  this  so-called  "  Liberal  " 
party  has  been  the  means  of  fostering,  were 
to  be  extinguished  their  stock-in-trade  would 
be  gone.  They  have  been  determined  to 
keep  their  party  in  existence,  because  they 
saw  the  opportunity  of  securing  offices  and 
of  reveling  in  the  spoils  of  office. 

It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  see  what 
course  will  be  taken  at  Chicago.  The  con- 
test there  will  doubtless  be  as  stubbornly 
fought  as  it  was  at  Minneapolis.  Falsehood, 
and  misrepresentation,  and  every  low  trick 
will  be  resorted  to  and  used  most  unscrupu- 
lously. Every  good  citizen  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  Utah  will  watch  the  result  with 
great  interest.  He  can  do  so  regardless  of 
his  party  politics  or  predilections,  because 
the  "Liberal"  party  is  the  common  foe  of 
everything  decent  in  the  Territory.  By  its 
attitude,  and  its  attempt  to  obtain,  in  the 
most  shameless  manner,  the  recognition  of 
the  two  national  parties,  it  becomes  the  com- 
mon foe  of  both  political  parties — the  straight 
Republicans  and  the  straight  Democrats^ 
and  these  two  parties  in  the  present  contest 
may  be  viewed  by  all  well-wishers  of  Utah  as 
the  two  wings  of  one  army,  and  a  victory  by 
either  or  both  of  them  is  a  victory  for  Utah, 
and  insures  its  future  prosperity. 

The  Editor. 


A  WEALTHY  doctor  who  can  help  a  poor 
man,  and  will  not  without  a  fee,  has  less  sense 
of  humanity  than  a  poor  ruffian  who  kills  a 
rich  man  to  supply  his  necessities.  It  is 
something  monstrous  to  consider  a  man  of  a 
liberal  education  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  a 
poor  family,  by  taking  for  a  visit  what  would 
keep  them  a  week. 
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THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  following  named  persons  are 
entitled  to  the  prizes  offered  for 
stories  and  sketches  suitable  for  this 
department  of  the  Instructor. 

For  best  historical  or  biographical 
sketches,  first  prize,  a  large  print  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  George  W. 
Home,  Mill  Creek;  second  prize, 
bound  volume  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Journal,  Lizzie  Chisholm,  Spanish 
Fork ;  third  prize,  copy  of  the  work 
entitled,  "Domestic  Science,"  J.  C. 
Robison,  Fillmore. 

For  best  stories  of  animals,  or  inci- 
dents of  experience,  first  prize,  a 
large  print  copy  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Tillie  Gardner,  Pine  Val- 
ley ;  second  prize,  copy  of  the  work 
entitled,  "  From  Kirtland  to  Salt 
Lake,"  Millie  Curtis,  Springville ; 
rfiird  prize,  the  "Poetical  Writings 
of  O.  F.  Whitney,"  Walter  N.  Drap- 
er, St.  John. 

The  prizes  for  pencil  drawings 
were  not  competed  for  by  but  very 
few  of  our  young  friends,  we  shall 
therefore  give  them  another  oppor- 
tunity by  extending  the  time  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  invite  all  who 
have  a  taste  for  drawing  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  we  offer.  The  list  of 
prizes  and  other  particulars  are  here 
repeated  as  they  appeared  when  the 
offer  was  made : 


We  offer  the  following  prizes  for 
original  drawings.  Those  competing 
may  choose  theirown  subjects.  Draw- 
ing of  native  animals  or  local  scenes, 
such  as  views  of  canyons,  rivers  or 
lakes  or  any  natural  curiosities  about 
our  mountain  home  are  preferred. 
The  best  of  these  drawings,  and  the 
best  stories  received  we  expect  to  pub- 
lish in  a  little  book,  which  will  be 
gotten  up  entirely  by  our  young 
friends  wno  compete  for  these  prizes. 

First  Prize,  for  best  original  drawing 
bound  volume  of  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  1 89 1. 

Second  Prize  for  next  best  drawing, 
one  copy  of  "Forty  Years  among 
the  Indians." 

Third  prize,  for  third  best  drawing, 
one  copy  of  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon." 


PRIZES    FOR  STORIES. 


For  the  next  six  months  we  offer 
the  following  prizes  for  short  stories, 
such  as  we  print  under  the  heading 
of  "Young  Folks'  Stories." 

First  prize,  a  copy  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
Hymn  Book,  in  Morocco  binding, 
gilt  edged  and  with  clasp ;  second 
prize,  "Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;"  third  prize,  "History  of 
the  Waldenses." 


Whatever  stress  some  may  lay 
upon  it,  a  death-bed  repentance  is 
but  a  weak  and  slender  plank  to 
tiust  our  all  upon. 
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RUNNING    INTO  DANGER. 


I  THOUGHT  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  true  story  from  a  little  girl 
away  up  in  the  mountains  in  Old 
Mexico. 

In  1890,  father  gave  my  brother 
and  me  a  garden  to  tend  for  ourselves. 
One  day  in  August  we  were  engaged 
in  hoeing  and  pulling  weeds,  when 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  rattlesnake, 
as  we  had  often  done  before  in  our 
rambles  through  the  fields.  There 
are  two  species  of  these  reptiles  here  ; 
the  large,  yellow  and  black  spotted 
ones,  which  make  a  loud  hiss,  byway 
of  warning  one  who  approaches 
their  hiding-place,  and  the  little  black 
ones,  which  make  a  very  faint  hiss. 
These  small  ones  are  just  as  poison- 
ous as  the  large  ones,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  because  they  are  not  so  easi- 
ly seen  and  heard.  Theone  of  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  was  one  of  the 
latter  kind.  I  think  by  our  encounter- 
ing them  so  often,  we  became  too 
familiar  with  them,  for  we  did  not  feel 
much  afraid  of  this  one  ;  and  we  for- 
got the  caution  that  our  parents  had 
given  us :  that  the  angels  would  guard 
us  from  harm,  if  we  would  not  run 
into  needless  danger. 

My  brother  cut  the  snake's  head  off 
and  I  took  a  stick  and  opened  its 
mouth.  We  wanted  to  see  its  teeth. 
He  said  he  dared  to  put  his  finger  in- 
to its  mouth  if  I  would  be  sure  to 
hold  its  mouth  open.  I  promised, 
and  in  went  his  finger.     We  thought 


the  snake  was  dead,  but  it  was  not. 
Its  eyes  were  open,  and  no  sooner 
had  his  finger  touched  its  mouth  than 
clap  went  its  jaws  together,  as  quick 
as  thought,  sending  one  horrid  tooth 
into  the  stick  which  I  held  in  its  mouth, 
and  the  other  was  deeply  embedded 
in  the  ball  of  his  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  He  shook  his  hand  vig- 
orously several  times,  before  he  could 
free  his  finger  from  it. 

We  were  both  terribly  frightened 
and  ran  screaming  to  the  house,  he 
saying,  "I  am  dead!  I  know  I  am 
dead!" 

Mother  assured  him  that  he  was 
not  dead  and  was  not  going  to  die ; 
but  I  think  she  was  a  little  scared, 
for  I  saw  her  lips  quiver,  and  her 
hands  tremble.  She  tied  a  string 
tightly  around  his  arm,  for  it  was 
swelling  rapidly.  She  gave  him  a 
drink  of  liquor,  then  cut  a  deep  gash 
through  the  bite,  the  green  poison 
blood  running  out  in  a  stream.  In 
twenty  minutes  after  it  happened,  it 
was  so  swollen  that  it  looked  like  a 
stuffed  toad.  She  immersed  the  hand 
and  arm  into  soft  mud,  which  she 
changed  every  half  hour. 

This  happened  about  twelve  o'clock. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
string  around  his  arm  had  begun  to 
cause  him  much  pain.  There  was  a 
puff  on  the  under  side  of  his  arm. 
She  cut  a  gash  in  this,  and  when  it 
had  bled  all  it  would,  she  untied  the 
string,  and  kept  changing  the  mud 
all  night.  In  the  morning  the  swell- 
ing had  begun   to    go  down.       In  a 
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few  days  the  wound  healed  and  he 
was  well. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  curiosity 
will  ever  lead  us  to  examine  another 
snake's  teeth. 

Olive  Delia  Moffelt, 

Age  II  years. 
Pacheco,   Mexico. 


CUTE  CATS. 


My  Grandma  used  to  have  a  tor- 
toise-shell cat  that  she  thought  a 
great  deal  of.  The  cat  was  also 
very  fond  of  Grandma. 

One  time  pussy  had  a  family  of 
kittens,  just  old  enough  to  skip  and 
play  about.  We  noticed  that  they 
were  left  outside  of  Grandma's  room 
when  the  old  cat  paid  her  visits 
there.  This  was  because  there  was 
a  wire  screen  door  which  the  old  cat 
could  open  and  pass  in,  but  the  kit- 
tens were  not  strong  enough  to  open 
it.  After  a  while  it  was  noticed  that 
the  kittens  got  in  too,  but  we  could 
not  tell  how  they  did  it.  Then  we 
watched  them,  and  saw  that  the  old 
cat  opened  the  screen  and  stood 
holding  it  while  the  kittens  jumped 
over  her  into  Grandma's  room,  and 
then  she  would  go  in  too. 

Now  we  have  a  black  kitten. 
One  evening  she  was  playing  with 
the  little  boys  up  stairs.  Mother 
told  me  to  take  her  down  for  the 
night.  But  Kitty  seemed  to  under- 
stand it,  and  not  wishing  to  leave 
the  fun,  she  ran  and  crawled  under  a 
pillow,  and  when    I  found  her,    she 


would  not  let  me  catch  her.  This 
cat's  name  is  Minx,  and  she  comes 
when  we  call  her  by  it,  like  a  dog 
would.  She  makes  a  noise  at  the 
door  like  a  person  knocking,  when 
she  is  outside  and  wants  to  come  in. 
I  like  to  read  the  stories  from  chil- 
dren in  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I 
hope  we  will  all  be  kind  to  our  ani- 
mals. 

Willard  G.  Richards, 

Age  12  years. 


THE  POOR  LITTLE  ORPHAN. 


Poor  little  Sheppie  dog  is  now 
dead.  I  will  begin  my  story  by  tell- 
ing you  of  his  early  life.  His  color 
was  brown  and  he  was  a  pretty  dog. 
The  people  who  owned  him  were 
cruel  to  him.  His  life  was  a  routine 
of  trouble.  There  were  lots  of  little 
boys  where  he  lived,  and  they  were 
very  cross  to  him.  One  would  kick 
him,  another  would  slap  him,  and 
some  one  else  would  hit  him  with  a 
whip.  After  awhile  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  old  lady  who  was  a  little 
better  to  him.  One  day,  one  of  our 
lady  friends  went  to  see  the  old  lady. 
She  liked  the  looks  of  the  pup  real 
well,  so  she  coaxed  the  old  lady  to 
let  her  have  it.  After  she  got  him 
she  was  very  good  to  him,  and  he 
was  very  fond  of  his  new  friend. 
She  taught  him  to  go  on  errands  for 
her.  She  could  send  him  to  her 
mother's  house,  not  very  far  away, 
with  a  paper.  He  would  bring  back 
anything  she  sent  for.       He  thought 
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he  was  not  treated  right  when  he 
was  with  her,  if  he  did  not  have  some- 
thing to  carry.  The  lady  who  owned 
him,  lived  on  a  ranch  a  mile  square. 
She  could  send  him  to  any  part  of  it 
after  cattle,  and  he  would  drive  them 
out. 

Jennie   Nip, 

Age  14  years. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


A  SEAL'S  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  some  fishermen 
were  following  their  vocation  off  a 
harbor  on  the  Maine  coast,  when 
they  observed  a  commotion  on  the 
surface,  and  soon  made  out  a  seal 
leaping  from  the  water  as  if  followed 
by  some  enemy. 

It  came  near  the  boat,  swimming 
around  it  several  times,  and  the'n, 
making  a  leap,  the  men  saw  that  it 
was  being  chased  by  a  large  fish. 

One  of  the  fishermen  dropped  his 
line,  and,  stepping  into  the  bow, 
leaned  over  and  held  out  his  hands. 
To  his  amazement,  the  seal  immed- 
iately dashed  toward  him,  and,  with 
his  help,  scrambled  out  of  the  water 
into  the  boat,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  sharp  weapon  of  a  swordfish 
that  darted  by,  its  big  eyes  staring, 
probably  in  wonder  at  the  method  of 
escape,  to  its  fishy  intelligence  being 
evidently  a  case  of  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire. 

But  the  little  seal  apparently  knew 
better,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
its  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  as 


the  men  were  so  pleased  with  its 
action  in  coming  to  them  they  kept 
it  as  a  pet,  and  the  seal  became  a 
familiar  object  about  the  shore. 

The  fishermen  had  a  small  house 
upon  the  beach,  in  which  their  boats 
and  nets  were  stored,  and  here  the 
seal  made  its  home,  sleeping  on  a 
pile  of  old  nets,  and  during  the  day 
lying  upon  the  sands,  lazily  rolling 
over  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
freedom. 

When  the  men  came  down  to 
the  shore,  the  seal  was  there  to  greet 
them,  frisking  about  and  attempting 
to  crawl  into  the  boat.  When  not 
taken  in,  it  would  follow  the  boat 
out,  swimming  alongside,  with  its  in- 
telligent black  eyes  fixed  upon  them. 
If  taken  into  the  boat,  it  would  lie  on 
the  forward  deck  and  watch  its  pro- 
tectors, occasionly  eating  a  fish  which 
they  tossed  over  to  it,  or  diving  over 
after  one  which  they  threw  away. 

During  the  winter  the  seal  was 
moved  up  to  the  hqme  of  one  of  the 
fishermen,  where  it  spent  much  of  its 
time  by  the  kitchen  fire. 


Men  first  make  up  their  minds 
(and  the  smaller  the  mind  the  sooner 
made  up)  and  seek  for  reasons ;  and 
if  they  chance  to  stumble  upon  a 
good  reason,  of  course  they  do  not 
reject  it.  But  though  they  are  right, 
they  are  only  right  by  chance. 


Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey- 
comb, sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health 
to  the  bones. 
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I'M   A  PILGRIM. 

WOEDS  AND  Music  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 


i^5Si^g^i!g3^^ 


^^M 


1.  I'm      a      pilgrim,  I'm      a      stranger,    Cast     up  -  on     the    rock-y    shore      Of        a 

2.  Mist  -  y       vapors    rise     be  -  lore  me,  Scarce-ly     can       I     see    the    way,    Clouds  of 

3.  O      my     Father,      I       en  -  treat  Thee,  Let     me     see     Thy  beck'ning  hand.  And,  when 
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land  where  deathly      danger    Surg  -  es    with    a     sul  -  len     roar.     Oft  de  -  spair  -  ing, 

dark-est  hue  hang  o'er  me,  And    I'm    apt     to     go       a  -  stray.     With       the     man  -  y, 
straying,  may      I    meet  Thee,  Ere      I      join  the     si  -  lent    band.    Guide      me,    Sav  -  ior, 
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HENRY  STANLEY'S  SAYINGS. 


STANLEY'S  sayings  are  chronicled  at  great 
length  by  the.  London  newspapers. 
Among  other  things  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  are  these:  "Accept  the  German  courte- 
sies with  scrupulous  politeness,"  he  said, 
"but  act  as  if  you  didn't  believe  a  word  of 
them."  Of  the  Uganda  mission,  he  declared 
that  in  that  quarter  of  Africa  there  was  a  re- 
cruiting ground  for  200,000  black  soldiers, 
who  might  some  day  carry  "the  momentum 
of  civilization"  to  Berber.  He  compared 
himself  to  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  be- 
cause he  had  receivd  so  many  letters  from 
small  boys  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  any- 
where. "If  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  young 
generation,"  he  asked,  "why  should  the  old 
generation  hang  back?" 

Designedly  or    not,  Mr.   Stanley  drew    a 
marked  contrast  between  his    character  and 


Gordon's.      "I  carry  out  my  instructions," 

he  said  in  effect,  and  told  a  curious  anecdote 

of  King  Leopold,  who  asked  him  if  he  would 

destroy  his  stations  and  flotilla  at  the  word  of 

command  from  Brussels.      "I  would,"   said 

Stanley.     "That  is  your  commission,"  said 

Leopold. 

*  <■>  ■ 

HE  HATED  TOBACCO. 


A  MINISTER  annoyed  by  tobacco  chew- 
ing thus  spoke  to  his  congregation: 
"Take  your  quid  of  tobacco  out  of  your 
mouth  on  entering  the  house  of  God,  and 
gently  lay  it  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
or  on  the  fence.  It  will  positively  be  there 
when  you  go  out,  for  a  rat  won't  take  it,  a 
cat  won't  take  it,  a  dog  won't  take  it,  neither 
will  a  hog;  you  are  certain  of  your  quid  when 
you  go  after  it.  Not  the  filthiest  vermin  on 
earth  would  touch  it." 
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OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


JKNU?^RV    1,    1592. 


ASSETS, 


Liabilities,  Including  the  Reserve  on  all 
existing  Policies  (4  per  cent.  Standard)  and 
Special  Reserve  (toward  the  establishment  of 
a  31^  per  cent,  valuation)  of        §1,500,000 


$136,198,518.38 
109,©05,537.82 


Total  Undivided  Surplus,    S26,292,980.56 

Income,  -       -       -       $39,054,943.85 

^Sew  Assurance  Written  in  1891^33,  i  i  8,331.00 
Outstanding  Assurance,   804,894,557.00 

The  Free  Tontine  policy  (the  Society's  latest  form)  is  UNRESTRICTED  as  to  res- 
idence, travel  and  occupation  after  one  year;  INCONTESTABLE  after  two  years, 
and   "NON-FORFEITABLE"   after  three  years. 

Claims  are  paid  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 

HENRY   B.  HYDE.  Prest.       JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Prest. 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  Manager, 


SKLT    LKKS    CITV. 
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achat's  the  fPatteP  fioux  ?    ^j^j 

•f  BROiA£NING  •?•  BRO'S  ••• 

lead  them  allJD  the  SPORTiiyC  GOODS  BUSINESS  Resale  Uetail 
TWO  IMMENSE   STOKES  CHUCH   FULL   OF 

Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Pishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bio.vcles  and  Spoiting  Goods  of  Every  Desei'iption. 

GENUINE    THOTUtSON    iniKTER     F'ROOF=    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  lli«ii  Arm  SewiDj^  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


12461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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jlio  Srande  |||estern  j(uig. 

THE  .^CEN/C  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


Authorized   Citv  Agents 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  aM 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII Y. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buflett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  nee  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 


D.  C.  DODGE, 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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SIIWPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 
The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -         30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.  This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  8.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO, 

PublishePS    of     JUVEfllLiE     IflSTRUCTOH., 
SKL.T  LKKE   CITY.  \JTKH. 


-FOR     THE- 


DEPOSIT  STfllVlP   SYSTEIVT 

— OF  THE — 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

22Jand  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


lOth  Ward  Co-op., 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

Foulger  Brothers, 

Eardley  &  Sperry, 

.Mi-s.  A.  Butterworth, 

Wm  Stoneraari, 

l.Stli  Ward  Store, 

Mrs.  C.  Hill, 

H.  F.  Evans, 

H.  J.  ShimiuiDg, 

Frauk  Branting, 

Siddoway  Bro."., 

Mrs.  S.  Home. 

Snarr  &  Sons, 

J.  &  M,  Irvine, 

R  H.  Irvine, 

John  H.  Kelson, 

Arthur  Frewin, 

A.  H.  Woodruff, 

John  F.  Coe, 

J.  W.  Rogers  A  Co., 

Robinson  &  King, 

J.  W.  Harris 

John  Brown, 

C.  P.  Held, 

Ricliard  Daerden, 

Centerville  Co-op., 

Pacific  Lumber  &.  Building  Company, 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor.  Ist  South  and  6tb  East 

68  K  Street 

6'i'-'  S.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  w.  4th  North 

340  W.  1st  South 

373  N.  .5th  West 

111  S.  5th  West 

537  N.  1st  West 

667  S.  41  h  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

824  W.  6th  South 

759  S.  2nd  East 

459  3rd  Street 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  North  Temple 

Liberty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

210  C  Street 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

377  6th  Street 

Bountiful 

Centerville 

Sugar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Creek 

Farmington 


James  Neilson, 
George  Saville, 
3.  E.  Robinson,  

Sc  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  sny  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  $1.00  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL.  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
DiKECTMRS.— F.  Armstrong,  P.  W.  Madsen,  Thomas  W. 
EUerbeck,  Boiivar  Roberts,  Dr.  Jos.S.  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclntyre. 
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the:  juvbniIvB  instructor. 


D.  O.  CALUERS 
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:    MUSIC  PALACE;-^ 

46  and  47  W.  Ist  South  St.,  SALT  liAKE  CITY. 

,^*~0rder8  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention."^ 
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D^H  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO— 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•DINING-CARS- 

TkouirliPDLUlANPAL.4CE  SLEEPERS 


Chicago  and  St.  Louis  WitliQut  Ciiange. 


CITY  tick;et  ofkice  201  main  st. 
D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.H.H. CLARK,     C.S.MELLEN,     E.L.LOMAX, 
Vice-Prest&Gen.  Mgr.  Gen.  Traffic  Mgr.  G.  P.  &T.  A. 

RAuerbacMBiu, 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 
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Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Mam) facturem  of  thf  Celebrated. 

iiEii  iiffl  Of  FINE  mm. 

37J  K.  cl  Mouth  St.,        Sail  Lake  City. 


WONDER- 
LANDS 


yyr.LD 


EST 


BY  HON.  A.  B.  CARLTON, 

(Foi-  7  J  ears  U.  S.  Commission  r  t'l  Utah.) 
"A  charmluf;  volume  of  SSOpage-i.nlsciisslng  rimahlgh 
standpoint  the  con(li.i"n  I'f  affairs  in  Utali,  anrt  deplc'Ing 
in  i;r.<cefui  lai  gua  e  some  "i  ihf  ueautles  of  the  mlKhty 
Wef-t  "—The  Standard,  (Osd^n). 
Illustraled  with  Sleei  and  Plioto  Engravings,  -  Price,  f2 
Geo  Q.  cannon  &  sons  Co.,  Gen"!  Agents. 

Fit^e    Insat^anee    Co. 

OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$j  10,000.00. 


DIJt  h.CTORS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,      P.  T.  Farnsworth,        John  C.  Cutler 
George  Romney,         Willi.tm  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
Thomea  G.  Webber,     Johj  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thateher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

OfFICEJCS. 

HEBER  J.  GRA>-T,  Pres't-        GEO.  ROMNEY^Vice-Pres't 

LEWIS  8.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.G  RANT  &  Co..  AOENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  tf 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationet^y, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SOPPliIES,  ETC., 


UtahBook&Stationery 

COIVIPRISIV, 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


IvIANAQER. 


tf 


WM.  DRIVER  L  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Vamislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRF^ER  &  SON,  Oiiden,  Utah 
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THK     laVENILK    .NSXRUOTOR. 


THE  HEHHY  DIflWOODEY  pUWlTUHE  GO^JlJlYj?^ 

SKL-T    L-KKE    CITV. 
BABY   CAl^f^IAGES,  l^EFt^IGERATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CAt^PETS,  WAlili  PAPEJ^. 


o 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEfllW  CAJ^OV  WOI^KS, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY.    UTAH, 
Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 


TUB  Stale  Bank 

OF    UT75H, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $25,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton. 

Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A 

General  Banking  Business. 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


DESIt^ES   VOa^    ACCOUJ^TS.  ? 


Jm-D£EDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'^i. 
60  S.  East  Temple  St .  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Wilford  WoodruflF,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savine:s  ^EKank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; cpmpounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   tcith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 


'O 

^ 


c 

> 


r[7HE  new  Chicago  Limited  via  RIO 
I  GRANDE  WESTERN,  on  and  after 
May  1st,  will  leave  Salt  Lake  at  8 :00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  next 
morning  and  Chicago  4:00  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Through  Pullman  palace 
sleeping  cars  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
to  Chicago  without  change.  An  elegant 
train  throughout.  The  Atlantic  Express 
leaves  here  at  9:50  p.  m.  as  heretofore. 
Improved  service  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
and  Sevier  Valley  points. 
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26 1 V,.  THOPS,  28  H.  K.  TH0fflJlS,30  H- 1  THOfflAS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKB    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SRLT  LAKE  IHUSIC  DEflLEl?S, 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


ALSO 


Rich.  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
5         ity  and  Power. 


ESTEY  RIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  2.50.000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  • 
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74    MAIN  STREET. 

Catalogue  Free.Z 


